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ABSTRACT 

^he docuient presents teacher developed ideas for 
helping students gain skills in the process of decision Making 
through individual and/or grbup activities. Individual activities 
are: (1) your own values, (2) case studies on honesty (3) skills in 
helping others understand you as a person, (4)' anxiety- about future 
or conflict with i)arental wishes for future, (5) "T" diagraa, (6) 
iaproving self concept, (7) overco»ing apathy^ (8) ccnforiing to the 
standards of otbefis, (9) involve nent, and (10) broadening options and 
the decision lakii^g base. Group activities for developing and 
iiproving decisioiii paking skillsfocus on the following areas: (1) 
gr;^p decisions, (2) group consensus by problei statement, (3) group 
agreeients, and (4p decision by consensus — six exercises on group 
decision making whtLch focus on personal expectations, group trust,* 
behavior descriptibn, relationship between feelings and behavior, 
coBMunication skills, and the identification of factors whicji prevent 
a person fro» giving and receiving help fro» ot-h^rs. Por»s for 
evaluating the decision making activities and a group ^guidance staff 
survey after insertrice are presented. A 12-page lijst of resources is 
included. So»e thoughi:s about the Oregon State DniVersity values 
seninar are presented as w^ll as three additional activities and 
.suggestions for iapleaentation. (EC) ^ 
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Preface 

The enclosed materials are a series of activities that can be 
u&ed to gain skills in Che process oC' decision making. The - 
activiiies. represent a variety of 'i^ay^ of achieving the skills 
of decision making through individual and/or group activities. 

By consulting the table of contents, one should be able to choose 

I 

an activity to meet a given situation^ 



The chart on the two following pages represents a summation bf the 
objectives and activities based on student needs in attainiijg 
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KaLK.ndlc :"or leaching ao. i-. lon-niaklrtg skills 
A. ^'\]\' tu.icn Ofclsiun-rjakiMg skills'* 



brvii:;^ maKe Oeiter decision^' * ] 



t. jre Che bleps we follow in making a 



v> reastned decision.^ 

AcLtviijes to f^ractKe In decision-ftiaking , ^ V 

1. Process of individual decision-making 3 

2. Your own values \ 5 ^ 

3. Honestv .... ' ' * \ 0* 
^ ^ ■../ 0 

^. . Skillb in helping others understand vou as 

, a person^ ■ g 

^. .Anxiety alyuut future 0^ conflict with parental 

wishes for future . . . ^ 

^. ^ The "T" diagram > . . * 12 13 

7. Improving self-concept 15 ' ' 

a. My World [ 

Value Judgment , ***** 17 

0.. Overcoming apatnv . . . \ * * * * 18 

a. UTio am I? '..!!!*">* 'i? 

^. Coaforming lo the standards of others •:.*...*.! *20 21 

10. Involvement *.***♦*' **'^3'^6 ' 

11. Broadeiiing Options and the Decision-Making Base* . .* * .*27?28 

B. Orou? * * 

) 

y 

^' I '^'^-^ /\r. :n pair^ and discussion 



f. Session \^ — Designed to generate strong and 
genuine feljlings and to afford an opportunity 
to practic^* a new communication skill in 

regard to tho^e feelings — the pecefepLion check, 49-51 

g. Five Square Exercise , 52-55 

h. Session VI Designed to help the group'members ' 
discover factors preventing them, from giving 

and accepting help from others ^ . 56-58 

i. Hollow Square \ • ^ , • .59-60 

j.^^' Group Atmosphere, Check List 61 

III. Evaluation of Decision Making Activities . , . , " 62-63 

IV. Group Guidance Sta'ff Survey After In-Service 64-65 

V. Resources ^ 

Additional Respurces Jjasterlsk indicates materials whlc'ti have* 
been ordered for each secondary school) 

VI. Gleanings from the Oregon State University Values Seminar 
, and District ^19 Decision Making Workshop 

by Esther Hassell, Thurston Jtinlor High School ^ ,VI-1 - VI-10 

. • \ 

yil. Additional Activities - . ^ 

VIII. Some Suggestions for Implementation 



\ 
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DECISION MAKING SKILLS 
by ^ 



^ 

Helen Hindrian Janiqe LaFollette 

Bob Llnd ^ Roger Wood 

Nelda Myers Jerry Haugen " 



Purpose:^ To help the student face real-life situations 
teaching hi^ the skills df making 
k Qatisfying^ decisions. 

Suggestio^is for Implementation: 

1. Pre-school orientation with school administrators, 

^ 2. Building in-service:. To acquaint the individual 
building sta^f members with the proposed progtam. 

(a) Sin^ulated run-through with staff members- 
as partiolpants 

(b) Small gro&) (department) discussions 

3. Student use: \ "T^ 

(a) Individual activities for a particular 
student need 

(b) Small group activities 



* 



4- 

DEVELOPED IN A JUNIOR HIGH GROUP GUIDANCE WORKSHOP 
School District ^(19 
Spi-ingfield, Oregon 

* * * 

summer, 19>2 > 



Why teach declel on-^maklng skills? ' * ' 

As human beings we are faced with decisions every day of our lives. Marty 
Vof these declsdono. are''of critical importance, but few of us have learned a 
logical, systematic process of making and evaluating our decisions. Instead, ^ 
we ol5^ten make decisions based on impulsive reactions, or sometimes passively 
ayold the problem. ' ' ^ 

Research indicates that problem-solving and declslon-making^^kHls can be 
Jiaugiu. By learning a general strategy of deciaion-making, a student couid 
fac^ teal-life decision-making situations with greater confidence Iq^a satis- 
fying ^tcome^^ " . >^ 

^Al^ough no technique can guarantee a successful d'ecision, a student^who 
learns aNgeneral strategy of decision-making should gain confidence that he 
has the tools to-deal with real-life jsroblems, -eveA though a sblutlon may not 
immediately occur to him. - *■ 

* V 

Can decision -making skills be*taught? 

A general strategy of decision-making can be learned,_applled and evalu- 
ated. 1 * - ^-^^ 

\ A first hsp in learning the process Involves _thrnld£g^-- thinking about ^ 
both personal anll^ group values. Considering values removes the implication 
of Vrlght" or '*wrong" outcomes of decisions, emphasizing Instead an effective 
use of a process, in the belief that a considered decision generally leads 
to more satisfying results than a decision based on impulse., 

will A student who learns a set of decision-making skills make better Xieclslons? 



set of skills, learned and practiced in k classroom, can be guaranteed 
to carry over into "real life". However, learning the techniques for con-' 
sc^ous^j systematic decision-making skills Increases the learner's f;:eedom, 
since he Isv^ore likely to recognize alternatives and consequences. It in- 
creases his contraj over his life by limiting the degree to which Impulse, 
emotion and other people determine his decisions. If he chooses to exercise 
decision-making skllLa^ he should Increase the posslbllflty that his decisions 
will help him to achieve what he values. ' " 



Whd 



A 

^ ^the steps we follow in making a reasoned decision? 



be 

StU( 

Inc 



A 6tep-by-step modef, while necessarily an artificial construction, can 
useful in understanding our own methods of arriving at decision^. Each 
y we have examined presents its own model; however, .the models seem to 
ude similar elements: recognition of the problefa, cpnsideration of al- 
tenatlves and consequences, and evaluating the results of the decision for 
exptcted reiults and degree of self-satisfaction. 



NThe iTKxfel belpw, takerf trom a paper entitled Cognitive Proc eg8ei> Problem* 
Solving and Effective Behavior by ff'Ztirllla and GoldfrlecJ, offeS possibilities 
for\studi^<it discussion and activities," * . I 



3. 



4. 



What rs t4ie problem? St 



as clearly as 



ypu 



can. 



Ask yourself ^'What can a pc^son\pos8lbly do ia tl?ls ^sUuation?»» Think 
, of as many ^Iterna^^ives as possible, without worrying about how »bad," 
."good," or appropriate the alteri^\tves may seem. Continue until no 

more alternatives occur to you. 



Begin th* ac;tual. decision-making 
a; Anticipate the possible conse 
are the various things thatjco 
personal, social, short .and t 

b. This step requires an examinati 
consequ^ces acceptable to me? 
I have to^ change mjr own habit patf 

c. ^ Choose the alternative which in 

best. chance of salving the probl 



cess, 

ces of each alternative* What 
happen a^9 * resylt? (Consider 
erm consequences.) 
of your vjilue system. Are tho«e 
will others be iaf fecre^K^^aitl 
rns? ' / 



IT judgment seem? to have tlie 
satisfactorily,^ ^ ' , 

Perform the selected behavior. \ (In rea\l\liVor in a role-playing ' 
situation.) Verify the solutioi^.^y observing tke consequences of 
the declsiron. How does it* work? Are you satisfied? If riot return 
to the se'cond-best alternative and continue tautest decl^cns until 
you are satisfied with the outcome. ' . 
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Your own values 



usually the more accurately the individual ^rceives his valuesTthe more 
able he is ti.raake satisfactory decisions and set appropriate goa.ls for himself. 



List the ten things you value: 



' I. 
-2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Would you star the three values you think ^are the most important to youand 
check the three least important to you. ..'j^e- \ 

. - % . X 

To decide which of our values is most imporgBfe^is often very^lf f icult. 
The following is a values test which should^ help^ou to do just that. Take the 
test xoursfelf.. score and analyze the results according fo the directions given. 
The result ,vill be rank ordering frommost to, least important of twelve selected 
valued*. * 

* 

• ~ . ■ RORCED CHOICE VALUES .TEST** 

f 

Directions:'- Circle: the ftujjber preceding one of the two choices in each cate- 

• gory. You rausx choose one number in each pair of items. The test 
is op the fonev^ji^ page. 

Directions for Scoring Values Test: Do not read these directions until you have 
' completed the test which is on^the following page. 

1, Count the number of times you circled #l"on the V.Lues Test and • 

insert the- niimber counted in the blank to the left of statement *1 
' i'n the box on page 3. Do this for each of the items through #12. . 

2*. Rank the ifems in the column to the right by assigning number 1 Jo 

the Item that vou circled the most times, number .2 to the item circled 
the second "highest number of times, etc. In case of a tie give the 

• . Items all the same rank, but allow a full number. count for each item. 
. For example, if. thfere is a^tie on number 3 assign t;wo number threes, 
which take up the 3 and A spot' ma^fng'the 5 next rank. 

) When you have completed ranking, you may. look at the kev colwin to ,•■ 
the left of the ranking and determine your highest to lowest values. 
Example: If #10 Is ranked 1, that means your highest value is 
^ \ "orderliness." 

Be sure to check with the teacfher if you have questions on scoring ^ 
f or ranking. 



**TeWing Topics, 'Institute of Life -Insurance & Health Insurance Infet.. , Spring 1970 



No. of times 
circled 



i 



U 

Key 

SECURITY 



INFLUENCE 

RECOGNITION 

HELPFULNESS 



FREEDOjl 



NEW EXPERIENCE 
FRiraOLINESS 
FAMILY LIFE 

RELIGION 

ORDERLINESS 

WEALTH. 
WORKMANSHIP 



Rank 



1* Tp be reaflonably sure about the 
future for myself and my family.. 

2. To have influence vlth people . 



To have people) think well of me 



4* To do things fi^ my family and other8_ 



5* To. have as much freedom as possible 
to do the things^ want ^ 

6. To do new and different things of ten;^ 

?• To have friends 



8. To arrange for a family atmosphere 
that makes for satisfying living 

9* To do what is right according to 
my beliefs 

10. To, have things neat, orderly and 
organized 



11 . To have as laany good things as poss ible 

12. .To do things well 



From the Values ^Test list the twelve values in the order of their importance:^ 



1- 

s. 

6. 



7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11'. 
12. 



How does this list compare to the one you made on the first page?]^?T?' 
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. 6- 

12- 
. 9- 
12-: 
. 1- 
10- 
. 3- 
8- 
. 5- 
6- 
. 6- 
10- 
. 1- 
5- 
. 3- 
6- 
. 5- 
7- 
..10- 
11- 
. 2- 
4- 
. 8- 
9t- 
. 8- 
12- 
. k- 
5- 
. 9- 
11— 

X- 
. 9"- 
10- 
. 6- 

7- 
, 4- 

6- 
. 2- 

5- 
. 4- 

8— 
. 2-- 

9-- 
. 1— 

8— 
. 5- 

in- 

. 7-- 
9- 
. l- 

11— 
. 3- 

10- 



do 
do 
do 
do 
be 



:en 



new and different things ^ft« 
things well . » 1^ 

what is right according to my bel'lefs 
things we'll 



J 



reasonably 8i>y about the future Tor myself andkSyT^attil^ 
ha\|e. things neat , orderly and organij^ / 
ha\'e people think well of me 
o create an atmosphere that makes~Tor satifying family living 
o have as n^ich freedom as possible to do things I want to do 
o do^new and different ^hings often 
o do new and different things often 
o have things neat, orderly and. Organized 

o be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family 
o have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do 
o have people think well of me 
o do new and di^erent things' often . 

o have as much freedom as possible to do things I want to do 
o have friends 

» liave things neat, 9rderly and organized 
o have. as many good things ^s possible, 
o have influence* with people 

o do things for my family and other^ <' 

o create an atmosphere that makes for. Satisfying family living 

o do what is right according to my beliefs 

o .create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living 
o do things, well 

o^do things fot my family and others 

o have as much freedom as^^ssible to ^o thing^ I want to do 
o do what is^ right according to^-my beliefs 
o have as many gc^d. things possible 
o (^e reasonably siibe about th^e future for myself 



id my family 



o'have influence witV-peopIe 
o do what is right according to misbeliefs 
o hav^e things neat» orderly and organized 
o do new and different things often 
o hav^ frien'^ls ' J , * 

o do things fcfr^toV family and others 
o do new and dif refent things o^ten . 
o have influence with people 

o have as much freedom as possible t^'o do things I want to do 
o do things for my family and others ^ 

o create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living 

o have influence with people 

o do what is right acrording to my beliefs \ 

o be reasonably sure about the future iij^x mys'^lf and my family 
toVroatfv an atmospihere that makes, for satisfy irtg^ family living 
to have as mych freedom as possible to do things T vant to d 
to have things neat, orderly and organized 
to have friends 

to do what is right according to my beliefs 

to be reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family 

to have as many good things as'^-p^sible 

to have people think well of me \ 

to have things neat, orderly And organized • • y 



r 



15 



6a 



I 



-7 
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. 2 — to have influence with people 

'8— to cjreate an atinosphere that ,mak-es for satisfying family living 
♦ 3 — to t^ave. people think veil of ae » 

4 — to dp. things fox toy family and others " " ^ 
. 2— 'to havt* Influence witji people . • 

6~co dt>'new and different things oftgn 
. 7— to h9LVi' friends ; ...^^ 

8— to creatv an atmosphere that makes fbr -saTisTy^jag family living 
. 5 — to havt' as much freedom as possil^le to do things^ want to do 
12 — to do things well ^ 
. 3~to have people think well of me 
11 — tp have as many good things as possible 



. 2 — to have influence with people 
10 — to have things neat, orderly and organize' 
. 6 — to do new and different things often 

9— to do"^ what is right according to my beliefs 
. 1 — to be reasonably 'sure about the future for myself and my faonlly 

6 — to <io; new and different things often 
. 3 — to have people thjink well of ^^e 

7 — to have friends 1 ' ^\ ' 
. 7~to have friends , ' ' 

ll~ta have as many g^od things as possible ' 
. 2 — to have influencej-^wlth people 

7 — to have friends - " , , . 

r 4 — to dq things for toy family and others ' ' 

9 — to do whajt is right according >to my beliefs 
. 5 — to havp'as much freedom as possible to do t'^.ngs I want to do 
ll~to have-'as many good things as possible 

. 1 — to be reaH^nable. sure about the future for myself and, ray family 

4 — to do things for my family an.d others 
. 1 — to be Reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family 

7 — to have friends ^ ^ ^ 

. ,3 — to have peo'ple think well of me 
12-*to do things well \ • ' 

• 1 — to bc^ reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family 

3 — to have people think \ell of me ^ 
. 5-*- to have as cAich freedom, as possible to do things I want to do 

9-- to do what is right afccorcjing to my beliefs 
. 1 — to be reasonably sure ab6ut the future for myself and ny family 

9~to do what is right according to my beliefs 
. 7-* to have friends ' J ^ 

12- -to do things well 
. 1 — to l)e reasonably sure about the future for myself and my family 

12-- to do things well 
. 3~to have people think well of me 

5^-to have as muph freedom as possible to do things I want to do 
.11 — to have as many good things as possible * ^ 
12~to do things well \. — - ' ' . ' 

6 — CO dp ^iew andf different things often 
]4~t:o hav^ as many good things as poasiS^e 

7y-to havi friends 
10 — to' havd things neat, orderly and organized 

6 — td do flew and different things often 

8 — to create an atfaotphere that makes for aatiafying family living 



^ ■ ' ■ • . 

• ^---to have people think well ofi me 

-9*— to do what is xight according to my beliefs 
. 8 — to create an atmosphere that makes for satisfying family living 

10- - to have things neat, orderly,^ and organized 

. 4~to do things for my family and others ^ 

11- ^to have as many good things as possible 
.10 — to have things, neat, ^arderly and organized 

12 - to do things well . 

. 2 — to have influence with people . • . ^ 

.11 — 16 have as many good things as possible^' 
. 4~to do things for my fAmily and others 
10 — to have things neat, orderly and organized 
. 2 — to have ^f-t^te^ce with people 

12~to do things well '^1 " * 

. 4 — to do things for my family ana others 
12— to dp things well J-- ^^ 

. 4~to do things for my family ^ othe^jgL^/ ^ | ^ , 
y — to have friends • ^ ^^^^ — ' — \ ' 

. 5~to have as ''much freedom as possible to do thi^s I want to do 
8~to create an atmosphere ;.that makes for satisfying family living 

. 2 — to have influence with people 
3j-to have people think ^ell of me ^ 




\ 
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^l)eci8ion Making Skills 
Honesty 



Purpose: To help the student see the need for basic hoftesty with each other, 

and tkat honesty is practiced in little things in every day living. 

Objective: The student will exercise the decision making skilla Including pos- 
sible consequences and alternatives. He will be able' to see himseTf 
and his attUudes toward honesty Jn a more real 'light. 

instruct ioh: ' ' L. * . 

a) Have the student read and make decisions on tfaR two case studies. 
They should make use of alternate possibilities,^ consequences of 
the decisiofi made and re-evaluation of the decision. 

b) The students should mark the question pager on a yes-no baslfs? ' -^^^ 
/ These questi9ns can then be used as a discussion starter. The 

students may sort the questions into two groups— 1) those that \ 
denote desirable traits ^d 2) those where changes may need to be 
made. - ^ • 

* / ' " Case study ^^1 

The newspapers have been telling the story of an aerial highjacking. The 
highjackex afiked for and got $500,000.00 and a parachute. The plane took off 
an'd later landed at a dist^t airport, but neither th§ man or the mone\r.were on 
board. * « " 

^ As you were waking alone in a ^ean field stringing beans you. come upon a 
canvas bag. The f bag was locked but when you cut it open you found money inside 
(later counted oi^^ to' be $495,000.00). ^he money wa^ in small bills none of which 
was of larger denomination than a $20.00 bill. As you were working alone, as far > 
as you know no one knows about ypilr find. 

You must decide vrfiat to ^do with the money. Your decision is: ' ' 

\ 

' X . • Case study tf2 | 

^ As John waa walking doWn the sidewalk he found a $5.00 bill. About 20 feet • 
aliead were two people looking through their pockets and purses; obviously fewkjxig 
ioi something they had lost. They seemed quite distressed over- having /lofff the ' ' / 
item. If yoa were John what would you do about the $5.00 bill?* t 
Your decision is: ^ * . J .^♦^ • 't^^'^ 
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Mark In the appropriate Y^s-Jto column for each question 



Does my conscl^.ence evftr b other me? 



L knov what is right from what I s wrong. 



b\y onlb p unis h ed me fo r doing* wrong. 
My ^r ents never punish me , 



any conditions. If ^ find something I can keep it. 



^5 

-7 

8 



S o me thing i£ wrong only if I 'feel it is wrong.* 



The Ten Commandmants were for people 2500 years ago. 



I do not usually repeat doing something for which I have been 
punished. ' 



9. 
10. 



I have had things stolen from me before, 



if ^ person lies to me I don't really mind as long as -^e profited 
from it.- 



11 

' 12 

n 
ii 

15 

■J 

1:7 

• 18. 
19. 



I have never taken aaydhing that belongs to another perffon,' 



h hgpe "D^B» Cooper" never gets ^ught 



steal from the rich/is alright. 



HoVeaty is not really jiecessary in order to be a good friends 



ij^_.lf I loose something I realjLy would appreciate having it back« 



I get my sense of right and wrong mainly from my parents^ 

It a student* was pbserved getting into my locl^er .1 -woulct wAnti*^.'* 
I ^'^^^^ B^^^B ."i^llF.^ 1" _*liE) to tell £he principal about* It. t 



'^Shop- 1 i f t ing i»b not a crime. 
-X heHt*ve a person should be responsible for what he doe 



o^ . 



Yes 



No 



4 
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\ ■ ' ■ ' ' 

BASIC ^ILLS FOR DiSC^SING. INTERPERSONAL REUTIONS 
. SKILLS IN HELPING OTHE'RS UNDERSTAND YOU AS -A PERSON 
Helping o thers undelrstand what you are responding to . 

BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION; You try to let others "know what behavior jou are respond- 
ing- to by describing it clearly enough and specifically etiough that they know 
what you observed. To do this you must descibe visible evidence behavior 
that is open to anyb\)dy'8 observation. a\ \ 

■ ^ ' • I ■ \ 

; You avoid describing character traits or imputing motives or intentions to' the 
•other person and restrict yourself to stating what h« ^d. \ \ 

.. ' ' ■■• 'J " ' \ ■ ■ ■ 

E^AOTLES: "Bob, you seem to take th^ opposite of whatever Harry suggests today." 
(NOT - "Bob, you're just trying to 'show Harry »q>." This I9 Lt a 
description but an accwation of unfavorable motives .) \ 

"Jim, you've talked mJre than ithers on .Wis topic. Several Vimes 
you. cut others \6ff before they had f ini^sheA-. " • \ 
(NOT - "Jim, you're too rude I" which n'axaes a trait and gives ho 
evidence. NOT -i "Jim; yoii always want- to hog the center of at ten- - 
tion. i^hlch imjjutei an unfavoVable motivfe^or intention.) / 

"Sao, I had not finished my statement when you cut Itl." , ' ' 
(NOT - "Sao,^vou delHerately tildn^i? let me flnlph.". The word V \ 
dellberaUljP Implies that Sam knowingly and Intentl'onaHy cut 
you- off. All anybody caft observe is* that he d;ld cut you off.) ^ 

J ^ - ' . - — 1 • 

Tjo develop 8kii;L.in describing behavior you p^j^ sharpen your obfeetvatlon of 
, what actually did occuf . * *8 you do you ma/ iflnd that many of jrour conviWitfns ■ % 
are jM.ei^s o^iervaj^l-?. evl^nce-*h«n. oa pour otm feeHpga^bf Irffta^n i^TsHf 
affectW,-lWeciiritK je^ousy, orJfArT} Thus, atfcusations ate usually W 
expressions of feelings and hot disctipfcdons at all. », ' 



r 
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3ASIC SKILLS FOR DISCUSSING INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

■. " • ; 

SKILLS IN HELPING OTHERS pNDERSTAND YOU AS A PERSON 
Helpink others' understand what you are feeltng > * 



DESCRIBING YOUR FEEllNGSt You try to make clear what feelings you are exper- 
iencing by naming or identifying them* The statement must (1) refer to "I'V 
"nte*\ or "my" , and (2) specify some Icind of feeling — by name, simile, or 
other figure of speech., Because expressing feelings is so often confused 
with describing feelingfe it is important. to make the difference clear. In 
the following example^ notice that any expresssion of feeling, may be based on 
quite different feelings as shown by the coordinated descriptions of feeling 
in the right hand colunn. 



EXPRESSIONS OP FEELING 



DESCRIPTIONS OF FEELING 



Person* blushes and says nothing. 



Person suddenw;. becomes silent 
in the mid^ oft a conversation. 

ie*s a wonderfia personl*^ 



•You 



Coo much. 



I I II 



"Shut Up 



., "Can't you ever be on time?" 



"Dann^you: I I" 



% 

♦V 



"I feel' embarrassed." 
"I feel pleased." 
"I feel annoyed w<.th you." 

f 

"1 feel angry!" 
£ ^*I*m vorr*iejd about; this, 
"i' feel like I've Wen s 

I 

' ^1 enjoy her." 
"I respect her abiliyies 
"I'« in love with het bu' 

' shouldn't say so. " 

"I'm bored. 
^ - "I want to say somethinV^I* 
•*-I fgel inferior at how^ ' 

\ "r f^ei hurt by what you-Vai 
\ to he^r^any m6re." ^ '1 1 ' * , 
'^JStiS'e^^ at myielf:"^ 

"^ feel' angry with yout" ^ * 

■ \^ f 

"I'm irtitated with you thal\ I 
. ' wait so long in the coldl Ir\ 

"I've behti worried for. fear y\i«t y 
might hav^ had an accident!*^ 




ou 



I'm fuariously yangry with youJ^" 
."I'm wonried about you and t wish I 
didn't have to be.'" 

"I like you and resent you at the same 
time." 
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*^ou shouldn't have bought me such 
an expensive gift!" 
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"I really like it!" { 
"I feel obligated to you and resent, xC. 
"I feel inferior to you when I think 
of the chfap present I gave you." 



. \ 

\ 



Anxiety About! Future or Conflict With PaVental Wishes for Putur 



Purpose: discussion of area of ,how a >^uiWster deals yl 
expectations. I T ' ^ 



Kl|h the 



area of parental 



Objective: to present and rainlralse student\anxaty, prisent concept of tolerance 
a'nd tact when dealing with others^ \ • \ 




My name Is John Jones and I'm half way through my junior yeas in high school. 
T have an older bro^her, Blll^ who dropped out of school and-i^resently working 
as a used car salesman. I "al^o have two younger bisters, both In school back 
home. My father Is ^ building contractor. Dad had planned o^i Bill "becoming *a 
contractor and joining him in partnership. But sincis that didn't work-out, Dad 
n<iw is pinning his hopes far a father-son par£nei?shr|> on me. 

Far the past several months I'.ve been tutoring" Junior High School students 
who are having difficulty in math and science, and I find it very exciting an4 
rliwarding to help kids learn. Working with' Dad would be akay, and the money 
would be f#irly good, and I could look forward to taking over some day. But it 
luit doeati't- seem nearly as interesting as working with kids. 

I don't want to disappoint ^ parents; thejj'pe counting. on me. and paying for 
of my ed^cation. But right now teaching lo<iks like it might offer me a l6t 
chaijces for personal satisfaction. ^ ^ ' 

,1 don't know whether to cha\i8e my plans frbm building to education or not. 
WHAT foil RECOl^iMENn IthAT Joi^N^)? ; ' " 

\ \ 1 ■ ' 
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CxfeER D?>;EL0PMENT COUNSELING 



1? 



THE '"B" DIAGRAM 



PERSONAL 



SITUATIONAL 
I \ 




ViS^UIS - What I "ought" to do 



\ 



INTERESTS -iWhdt I "like" to do 



ABILITIES - What I am "able" to dp 

~^ — T ' : , 



7 , 



EXPECTATIONS - What I think I will 
probably do 



FAMTLY & OTHER PERSON. COMMITMENT 



OPI)qRTUNITIES\- Job and Training 



. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RULES - Age, Sex 



Race , * Exper i^^:.^ ^ 



/ 
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\ 

CAREER DE\|ELOP^fjT 



THE 'V* DIAGRAM 

\ 



V ALUES - What I "ought" to do 



I ought to get a job in which I 
cpuld utilize my education. 

2) Feel a real need %o help people to 
make this society a better one. ' 

3) f*)ney is somewhat in5)ortant-I feel 
like I need to start out at least 
$500 per month e\en if it means tak- 
ing a job I'm not '*wild about." 

4) I ought to work hard and "succeed" , / 
at 'something. * - 

INTERESTS- What I "like to do" 

, 1) Like to work with young people, 

2) Like to. talk with people about tJ^eir 
problem ; > 

3) Want al lot of variety and flexibility 

4) Enjoy tikii\g responsibility - like 
. to orgftiize and direct activities. 

5) Couldnrt stand to just sit at a-d6sK , 
and doj paper work all day. ^ 

6) I don'tflike to writ;e. 



ABILITIES - What I am "able" to da 



1) I m good at ^?etting along with 
people 

2) recall drivte car and^peraffiF most 
office machinery • ' ^ * * 

3) I have pretty good grades - particu- 
larly in social sciences. Science^ 
Math, T'.m not too good at.^ 

4) t often come up witli innovative 
lacas lind am^ pretty good at selling 
them to^ other people. 

EXPECTATIONS - h(hat I think I will 
probably do ^ 



family: 4' tm«R PERSONS , COMMITMENT 

r— : 

1) Nty f^lks don't care whatil do as long 
as I 'finish school. \ 

2) Have educational loans to^pny off and 
need to become self supporting. 



OPPORTUNITIES - J6b S trai^iing 

When married Iwill have to be able to 
locate where my husband doe^s. 
My parents can only help .support me in* 
school for 2 more years. 16 I go to 
graduate school I will have to finance 
it myself. . 

The job market seems tight *aM over, and 
graduate schools are harder to get into. 

.J Have worked as "a volunteer at IVMCA and 

'Pearl Buck^ 



SOCIAL S CULTURAL RULES - Age, Sex, Race , 
^ Experience 

♦ • 

Have thought I might like to get into 
administrative area. I thjink being a 
iiQ^en might work"*«gain5t me ciftthis. 

r ■■ 



.Probably will marry i| 2 • 4 years\» 
Then 1 will work frrr a few more years 
.before stopping to raise a fabily. . 



* i 
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CAREER DEVELOI'MLNl . 

\ - 



THE "T"- DIACR/M 



VALUES - What I 'ougl 



SAMPLO 'T' i 
4 



do 



I could not respect rpyself if I held a 
jb> that ^^s a subservient position to 
Another I demand equality. For example 
I could n6t cojisider nursing, secrotajrial 
work, etc, n1 would profoit anoccupation 
in which I us«d my brain ii^rfead of ray 
boHy. I consideKa job su^,as a KvE. 
* teacher a cop-out. I should get a uJas- 
• ter's-^de^ree or Pb.D. and pursuo^ \ ^ 
chosen field as exteniively as I x:anA i 
am a gredt planner an^ I schedule every- 
thing - incltiding myself. Theoretically 
' I would like to get married a year aftef 
1 graduate froro^ college' perhaps two 
yekrs after I gradufl(ted. 1 should prob- 
pbly also say that I would hope for* a io' 
\that paid' well so I could pursue various 
Wtivities whicH^ are expensive such *as/ 
wing, ^ter skiing, ott.^ I wanV to 
lehd my thlldren xo private schopl als,o 
sd\i have Vo mtke^ a reasonable aiiionnt 
of Borttfy. would rather \find work that 
waB\stimulatlng anfl interewt^ipg, however^ 
thii*^ merely lacratiwe. Would miich rather 
be y*lf-employ#d, as frttdo\n is important 
to aA. \ ' 



\ 



INTEljt ESTS - What I "Uke to 

I have quite a few interests ^reat I enjoy 
^•'in my spare time. ThcWe are a Thousand v 
thinps T haven't done that T would like 
^6 try so I wouldj Uke\a prOfeksaon that 
'didn't cs^siima ^I'my aVtptloii^^^ ^ttscT/"; 
since accordinR to population expert s-, l/ 
am allowed^ ^..3 children I would 4rko to ' 



:poiKl a*? mncH timo js j r%ssiblo crni?iming 
all M>. ♦ilf.)*.^ and th(urf»l.ts into llicir 



JlMLITIES 



at I am "able'* tp do 

^ ^ ' — ■ 



I have a certain amount* of i«bility lin 
liberal arts type subje ct^ and none; in 
those which require mAt^pP 



FAMILY 6 0;iHl-.K i'ERSONS, COWITMfOT 

My ^father is a lawyer and my mother is a 
housewife. Both arc college i^raduajtes 
and expect the same of roe. They would 
like me to have a job ."to fall back on." 
1 want one for all the ttme. The parents 
are quite influential in. my life 
althouj^h not especially when it comes 
to this\ particular thing.. 
It might be noted that my p^arents are 
extremely success oriented and have both 
won honors galore. They would probably 
applaud a^hinf! that I did to enhance 
my social ppsitiort.' 

OPPORTUNITIES - Job S tra in ing 

I have been on the swim team for years 
and. truly love the sport, I think I 
would en joy ^coaching for a summer job. 
I have.my WSI a^d this summer I will 



ng swimming, 
traditional 



be lifegulirding^and^ teach 
And, ujr ; I have done the 
clerical work at, a localr^^ndustry. 

Agc,\Sex^^^^]t&^e,^ 



SOCIAL a 
. Expe 



/ 

rTURAL RULES 
n^c 



\lf I ,engag 
will prpbalj 
cism^ from 
And I may\ii 
getting tl\at 
atioif*6f 563 
to b6^*ho|Li5(*w 



\xi. a managerial position J 
I be .under a lot of critj- 
V^hoUare working under. me f_ 
e. quite a bit of trouble 
po^itlion due to discrimin- 
. 4temljp*iir>'^mr^'^j^^^ 
ve!5. 



\ ■ 
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Decision Making Skilis 




Purpc^se: To helo e^tident see himself 
In relj»-ioii to oth^s ' 
irt his I'.fis. ^ 



Objective: C^ive student the confidence 
that changes is possible, 
if desirable \ 



Procedure: Do a ff;^ Woifld Profile 



1 f-Concept 



Follow-up: Value Judgnept 
Plan for change 



V 
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MY WORLD ^ 



f 

The Large circle your group (cl^ss/ organization, etc), 

Place yourself In th^ spall circle In center — write your Initials, 

'a. Think of as many people'as you can with whom you'have to relate . 

in any degree. Draw small circles for each one and write their 

Inlt lals. \ ' . ^ 

li. Place nearest you thos%:^vou like the most and you listen to* what they 
^ have to say. If any one of these Influences you put an X over the 

circle. If you think you Influence him or her put another circle 

around che first circle, 
Ck Place^ farthest gway fpcjm you those you don't feel sure about , dlst^rust, 

dlslAe, don't understand, cannot communicate well with, ' 
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Value Judgment 



Do i like "my profile" 



Yes 




If not, these are my alternatives: '(List all podsiBilities which come to mind) 



r 



1 



er|c 
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Decision Malting Skills 



Overcoming Apathy 



Purpose: Provide a possible non-threatening 
small' wedge to open up a way to 
reach this most difticuit kind 
• of person 



Objective^ Start a process of, involvement vJith 
another person \ ' . 



Procedure: Fill out Who Am I questionnaire 



Follow-up: .,Indivi4ual or small-groiip ^ring j^t^ 
questionnaire- results: 



^ a* feelings 

b, what doe 
^ about Tnyself 



b» what does it tell me 



29 
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NAME 



WHO AH I 



CLASS'^ 



TWO THINGS I LIKE 



THINGS I DISLIKE 



TWO WORK EXPERIENCES i HAVE, HAD 

* r 

1 



TWO TTIINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 'ABOUT ME" 

1 

f I 

2 



THE 



aInima^ 



I AM MOST LIKE 



THE ANIMAL I WISH I tfERE LIKE 
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' DECISION MAKING SKILLS 
CoQfoming to the Stkadards of Others . 



Purpose: \ to help the stuflent see the advantages and dis- 

advantages of accepting the standards of other 
people. 



Objective: When completed the student will be ^ble to examine the 

available information, Investigate possible 'solutions, 
consider likely consequences and make *a decision with 
which he feels he will be able to live. 



InsLrucLioiis tu tlie teacher: 

♦ ' 

This packet la to be used to stimulate student sel f-eval uat ion 
and class discussion^ The major part of the discussion' and 
the most meaningfiU.L discussion* will comev^fter the student 
C has cotapleted the tomi (p 3). 

, The only part of thisVpacket that the student should see is 

the form on pgge 3 which he will fill out. , This is to be . , 
filled out using himself and his thoughts, not what he thinks 
others would feel or do\ 

^ Page 2 is a suggested way for working on the black board so 
the students will understand what kind of ideas you are 
asking for. 



Talk over with the students: 

1. what you mean by the problem, or the decision 
which Is to be made. ^ >^ 

2. what you mean by the information or facts that 
will influence tfiat decision. 

3. what is meant by accepting the consequence of ^ an act. 

4. what is meant by an alternative. 

5. Questions you might consider for discussion; ^ 

a. What factors influenced my decision? 

b. Am 1 willing to live yith the consequences 
of my decision? 

c. How strong a part did emotions or feelings 
play in the decision X made. (Th^se ar^ 
often dominant in decision making). 



\ 
\ 
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^ (Model to be used on board 

as a demonstration.) 

♦ * 

Decisions: Conforming 

A. Problem: ghould I conform^ to the dress and appearance standards 

of my parents: 

B. Facts: 1. I don't want to * ' ^ , 

2. Others would Ioq;^ at me as being different 

3. I can't play basketball if I don't cut my hair ' 

4. It's my life— I should be able to iive it. 

5. Employers don't like long hair. 

^ 6. Blue .jeans are cheaper than slacks, 

7. (List all other pjossible ideas available) 



C, Possible solutions; 




1. Compromise \ 

modetfete hair length^ . - 

- keep it combed 
b) clean clothes -noderate - tuck shirt in 

2. Leave home 

3. Go square 
4. 



f 

D. Decision 




DECISION MAKING SKILLS 



Involvement 



Purpose: " To aid the student in determining tfhe depth 

. , to which he is involved in a given situatibn. 

Objective: The student will be able to use the skills of 

decision making to determine the depth of his 
^ involvement, to examine the consequences of his 

^ .involvement, and possible alternatives. * 

teach'er instructior^: 

Thi« paclcet is to be used as a tool to stimulate 
self evaluation and,. discussion on involvement* 

V 

page 2 Is a model that can be put on the black- 
. \ board as a hypothetical situatibn td 

\ show^the students how the process works. 

page 3 Thia form to be used by the students to ftlj 
\ in their own feelings and possible outcomes 

V as they see them, 

J page k Alternate form. Depjth.of involvement* 

' This can be used as supplement to the 

involvement*^ packet to investigate thi aspect 

of depth of • imjolvemtnt • 





Decision, to be made: 
, (problem) 



Do I wish to become involved ,ln the canned 
food 'drive? 
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If I do this; 

(facts and information) 



This wiH probably happen; 
(cansequence) 
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1 « Refuse|'to participate 



?. Take part in tlie drive 



K a* tome people will thiiik I'm lazy ^ 

. . b. I'll "have time to play baseball 

c. others will disapprove 

d# I don't like to soliciy d^or to 

, door \ 



!• a. others will approve I 

b, I will be helping "Other*; and feel 

worthy X 
N:« may get special privileges at 

\ ichooi • , \ : \ 

d,\can'^ participate- lnsp6l-ts 
e* \I'll miss a good tTV firogpam 



3. Alternate ideas * ' 

a. Hake posters for the drive 

b. . Offer ^ to count and keep ti^ack 

of materials brought in 



1. 



My decision: 



35 
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a. satisfaction if some help and 

accomplishment *^ 
b* O.K. shallow involvement 



, > 



Depth of Involvtznent 



We ere ell Involved In' echbol life end we cell this "our echool." The 
decision here le to whet depth tm I going to become involved in school "spirit 
end Support my school • ^ • , 






BROADI^pjG OPTIONS AND THE DECISION-MAKING BASE 



^1 



As you observe the maze you notice it Is a two gate^ii»zej>ased upon 
making one decision or another. It can be applied in any^rase where 
progressive chores may lead, to a ^coioDon direction. 



Example : 
1.2,3 




10,11 



12,13 



1A,15 



16,17 




I like to worlAjfrith * 



1 . People 

2. Things 

3. Ideas 



Would I like best to work with peoplp in 



4 . Groups s 

5. 0^ as individuals 

In my min^ I would enjoy the 



\ 



6. FlAnning or 

7. Appilying (knowledge ar^d projects) 

While working I do my best while working 

8» Alone 

9* Wit;h others 

I have a personal plan for my finances 

10. Yes 

11. No 



I have explored and listed the care^era I prefer 



12. Yes 

13. ^-^0 



1 



My alternative selectjions are also listed 



U. Yes 
No 



I have made an appointment to discuss these plans 'with a 
tether or counselor 



16. Yes 

17. No 



\ 
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Group Dfecisions 



Purpose: 

' Grdup consensus means that the predieition for any 
item must be agreed upon by each group member before it 
becomes a part of the group decision. 



11. Objective: 



To acquaint teachers and students with the skills used 
•^^ in ijiffKii^^oup decisioner. 



r 



1) A ' 
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Grpup Conseastis \ 

I •* 

Problem Statement 



Solving problems so they stay solved requires that the organizational 
developmen,t Problem }>tatement be as conci'ete as possible and 4]iat it satlsly 
four ^uldeliries' as indicated below* 

^he most important guideline for writing a good problem statement is 
inclusion of a specific goal for l;nprovement , Two kinds of confusion can 
arise when you are attempting to describe the g^oal for improvement in your 
statement. One relates- to the fact tHat ther^^may bo maoy possible major 
and minor goals in the problem situatioti. ' 

The second kind of confusion arises from the need to be specific in 
writing the pxoblems^teii^ent;. while at the samev time beifig ready ta change 
the statement any new understandings of the problem situation indicates 

that you shoilid ^Cfi^^* / * 

Suppos^ th^£^^eai4 to ypu, "We have a comatmication problem among our 
students. What would^you suggest wp do about it?". You would lindbubtedly 
want itg ask maAy questipns before hazarding an action suggestion. HAiat la 
it that is not being commUtiicatedf Who feels the need for such xrdmmunlca- 
jtion? Why isn't this a5mDunication."taking place? Specifically, who would 
need/ to be communicating v;toat t9 whom in order ^fot the problem to be improved*? 

* Xhe^ latter statement covers four points tb^ are suggested, as guidelines 
for writing a. good problem statement* It answers each of ^these guideline 
^juestlons: 

1. Who is af fecteit? Members of the student body.aire affected/ y 



2. Who is causing It? The Student Council §eems to see themselves as 
mklnly ifesponsible, •"-~we havem^t given adequate ^attention /' 

' ' ' >• , ' 

3. What kind of»a*problem is it? Note that the reason for the problem 
is a lack of ladequate means for doing something. '!<*<*«-we' need waya 

^ of sharing;—." V • • \ 

4. What is tlj ^ e goal fot Improvement ? Specifically, how will things 
look ;ihen ther goal •has been achieved? In this cas^^it has been . 
made clear that the gpalr. is not singly Increased dSKunications. * 

The goal is cremation of " ways of sharing that don't take^. 

up time of those to whom^ a' particular idea is not relevant. 



GROUP AGB 

. \ 

Group functioning is improved if members Ijave clear expectatlonet of what 
kinds of bekavior 'are expected of them aa Wroup members. 

/ . ^ ^ ^ ' 

Here are some samples^of agreements that a group might accept* 

1) Confidentiality : ^ When talking with people who are not members of ' ' 
this group, 1 understand that I may report anythihg tjiat happens In 
•the group as long as I do not name or identify Indfv-ldual members 

in connection with incidents that might embarrass them or reflect 
unfavorably upon them. 

\. ' • • ^ 

2) Directness : If I am dissatisfied with the way the group is going, I 
will report my reactions directly to the group itself when it is In 
sessiQn. 

, If, >3utside of a regular session, another member tells me of " 
his dissatisffictions with th6 groi^, I will suggest that he b^ing 
the matter up with the total group at a regular session* ^ 

3) Survey : Any member may ask for a* survey at any time. The^questing 
member states what he wants to know from'the total group. Some other 
member thenxiaraphrases or clarifies the topic until all arct clear 
what tbejj^e^^being asked Each person, in turn, briefly states his* 
current position on the topic in two or thr^e sentence?* 

survey is not a vote. It does not bind the group or its members. 
IT ' ^ 



A 



A survey must.be taken at the time it is requested;' it suspends 
any other activity. ^. , 



DECISION BY CONSENSUS 



INSTRUCTIONS i This is an exer^^isc in group decision-rmaking. Your group is , 



to employ the^ method of Group Consensus in reaching its decision. This means 
that the prediction ^or each, of the items must be agreed ujJon by each group ^ 
member before it beoomas a part of the group decision. Consensus is difficult 
to reach. Therefore, not every ranking will meet with everyone's complete 
approval . Try> as a group, to make each ranking one with which all jgroup 
members can at least partially agree. Here are some guides to use in reaching 
consensu5>: « 

1. Avoid arguing for your own individual Judgments. Approach 
the task on the basis of logic. 

2. Avoid changing your mind only ixi order to reach agreement and 
avoid conflict. Support only solutions with' which you are able 
to agree somewhat, at least. * , 

3. Avoid ''conflict-reducing" techniques such as majority vote, 
averaging or trading in reaching decision. ^ 

4. View differences of opinion as halpfuj rather thait as a hin- 
drance in decision making. , 



Purpose ; 



Task: 



Materials: 



Suggested 
Time 
Schedule 



Introduction: 



Task: 



J 



SESSION I 

Help the group members bedome acquainted and at ease 
w^th each other^ Intro^ucje tlico to' the concept of communica- 
tion skills t non-evaluatlvf 
tory learning.* 



feedback, and structured! labora- 



Who- am I In pairs and dlscuislon of personal goals and 
expectations In thp totdl grqup. ^ 

1) Paper, pencils 

2) Pins 

• 1) Objectives 

4) (For leaders only) 

"Questions to aslc about a Group's Interpersonal Process" 

5) "Summary of Basic Communication Sklllsr for Improving 
Interpersonal Relationships" -T 



5 mln. 
60 mln» 
15 min» 

5 mln. 



25 min. — 



Introduction 
Who Am I? ' 

Check of perceptions (optional) * 
Introduce structured laboratory learning and 
communication aklll^. Pass -out "Summary of 
Basic Communication Skills f^gp-Improving Inter- 
personal Relationships" papfer , ^ . 
Sharing of expcctatibns . ^ 



Introduce leaders, explain the "Who am I" task. Pass out 
paper, pencils and pins; explain' tfiiirt: each peraon is to 
write ten words, phrases, or senteUces which describe 
him. Ask members to refrain from giving answers in the 
form of roles, such as "student", ^husband", etc. 

1) Allow about teiT^ minutes for group to fill out "Who am I" 
sheet. Have them pin the papers to their shoxilders^hen 
choose a partner to whom they will talk, for three i^utes. 

•Call time, choose new partners, and talk for* three ttinutes 
again. Continue until -every group member has talked to 
e^ery other group member. 

2) Optional -when this has bee^ completed, mention that 

pf ten we form impressions of people by their' appearance. 
Gently mmtion'one or 'two positive impressiooi which you 
formed anS^hich were modified by talking to the person. 
Ask If anyone else had this experience. 



♦Structured laboratory learning has a specific goal for each session with a task, 
Activity, or exercise to implement the goal, this is in opposition to an un- 
structured group where the group leader withdraws and lets the group find its 
oWn^way. 
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\ 

^ Sharing Expectatloos 



T^,rlulTJ^\l ^VZ J~^ this training progra. and be..n . 

tTZl ?1« stage for personal goal change .t.to.ent6 fcr Sesslcn IV.,. 

;!;:i1a?u:"::w' -P-utK the ,ua«Ls aad total group .hating. ^ 
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Purpose 



Communlcfiitloii 
Skill ^ 



Task 



The purpose is to confront the group yith the problkia of diveloping 
tri^st and confidentiality directly and to provide possible feuidelines 
for group action In the form of group t agreements, 
skfill to be introduced at this first session is the 
paiiaphrasing. ^ 



Hie printipal 
skill ol 



Pariaphraslng is stating in your own way what another's remarj 
conveys to you, the other can begin to determine whether , his 
message is coming through as he Intended. Paraphrase is usee 
as a term for any means of showing the other person what his 
or suggestion means to you.* \ 



here 
Idea 



The Group Agreements are distributed, 
the sheet is restated by the leader. 



The task at the bottom of 



Materials 



Suggested 
Time 

Schedule 



Task 



1) Group Agreements 

2) Communication skill— paraphrasing 

5 minutes — Introduction to task 

— Discussion of task by group ^ 

(Leader models paraphrasing when the first opportunity 
arises in the group, and encourages group members to 
paraphrase when there are unclear statements.) 

30 minutes — Behavioral goal setting 

Distribute Group Agreements and restate the group's task as 
described at the bottom of the page. Inasmuch as you will be part 
of the group, you will want probably to have some voice in the 
agreements made. Your contributions to the making of decisions and 
exploring alternatives should be kept to a minlmumj but this does 
not mean withdrawing from the discussion. To decrease. the groupfs 
reliance on you as an initiator of direction^ 2t helps to look at 
the floor rather than individual members; andXrtien you respond to 
a question, don't look directly at the persoii you are addressing. 
In other words, give as little reinforcement as possible in your - 
role as leader. Repeat the task if group members ask you questions 
which indicate a dependence on you for providing direction to the 
discussion. Force tj^ responsibility for agreement on the group; . 
if you have no strong preferences on a particular issue, indicate 
that you will go along with any agreement the group makes. 



♦Taken from John Wallen's paper, "Paraphrase: A Basic Communication Skill for 
Improving Interper?onal Relationships" 
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GroJp Leader's 



Role 



— If the group starts diseujssing' soatthing else, interrupt to ' 
ask th0^ group at large what agfeimtat has \i^exi reached, since 
you did not understand -vhAt the g*roup had agreed to do. ;\ 

1 ;\ 

— By use of questiotis like those above, keep the gtoup on the A 
topic in a supportive btlt rim manlier. ;1 

To iQodel paraphrasing in the group during the task tnd to" encourage 
group members in the use of thia -skill. For example, if an Individ-' 
ual says that conf icJenHality is important to them, the leader might 
ask what it means to th^. After the term has. been defined the 
leader trt^s to paraphrase what the individual has said and asks 
or a check. ]'lf the leader is not accurate he tries again. If the 
group members do not use the skill the groyp leader can encourage 
them. Person A did not understand what person B Just said and could ' 
A paraphrase it for him (asstiming A and B are talking together 
about the task)? The leader might say to A, "Did you understand what 
B just said? Could A -paraphrase it for himV • 



Group Process 



Behavioral 

Goal 

Setting 



Make a mental note of how the group reached its decision, but do not 
call attention to' the method. (Did everyone agree? Di^ the group 
accept and Follow any of the bids fqr leadership? Whose? Was th^re 
anyone In the group to whom the group did not listen or to whom they 
made no response? Did the group as a whole iottake sure that eveiyfone 
expressed his opinions? Who was left out? How did they respond 
to being left out?) . n - • 

This information will provide the beginnings of a "data bank" that 
the -group leaders can draw on in future meetings, the data being 
individual and group reactions and interactions. 

The discussion of the task may have taken any one of several pos- 
sible directions eincc it was non-directed.' The most likely thing 
that will have happened in a stranget group is that participants' 
will have taken time to feel aath other out and talk about the issues. 

Explain perso^iUf^tgoal change* to the group. In program! like this 
one the greatest, progress is made Dy students who very early identify 
the sort of personal "behavior they want to change and sharing thia 
with other memlters of the group. In this way they receive help in 
doing so, and commit themselves to working tdward this change in 
behavior. Urge member^ to^give very tierious th()Ught to identifying 
the, specific kinds of changes they want to make in their own personal 
behavior and to 'describe "an end state for behavior resulting trbm thia 
lab* Then discuss your own personal goal change and encoura^^e other 
members to state theirs. 



2^ u 

ersoral goal change i 
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*Perso^l goal change is best stated in specific behavioral terms that reflect 
behavior the group can observe, e.g., "f talk too much." 
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A BaB 
for Improvit^ 



Paraphrase I 

, <- ■ . 

it Conmunlcatlon Skill 
nt^rpersonal Relafiionships 



The Problem^ Tell somebody, your phone, n,^er and hcrwlll uadally repeat 
it to make Sure he heard it correctly, ^ However,- if ybu make a conplicated 
-statement, most people will express agreement -or disagreement witllout tryinc 
to Insure that tl.ov ar.; responding to what you -Intend. Most people seem to 
assume that what thev understand from a stiatement Is what the other intends. 

How do you check to make sure tfiat.you understand another person's Jdea«, 
mforyiatlon, or suggestions as he intended them?^ How do you know that his 
retaark means the same to you as it does to *him? 

Of oourstf, you can get the 'other person to clarify his remark by asking, 
What do you mean? c>r "Tell me more,-" or by saying "I don't understand. " 
However, after he has elaborated you Btill f ace Jthe same queptiori. •Sm I toder- 
standing his idea as he intended it to be understood?", .Your feeling of certainty 
is no evidence that you do in fact understand. 



The Skill: 



If you state in your own way what his reoKirk conveys to yoy, 



the other can- begin to determine whether his message is coning through as he 
intended. Then, if he thinks you misunderstood, he can speak directly to the 
specific misunderstanding you have revealed. 1 will use the term "paraphrase" 
for ani means of showing the other person some " of the meaning you got from what 
he said. ° ^ — ^ 

Paraphrasing, Aen, is any way of revealing your understanding of 'tfie other 
-person _s comment to test your understanding.' 

Am additional benefit of paraphrasing, is that it lets the other know that ♦ 
you are interested in him. . It is evidence! that you do want to understand what 
he means. If can satisfy, the other that you really do understand his point, 
he will probably be more willing to attempt to understand your views. 

Paraphrasing, thus, is crucial in .attempting to bridge the interpersonal 
gap. (L) It increases the.accuraqy of coninunication, and thus the degree of 
mutual dr shared understanding.. (2) The act of paraphrasing itself conveys 
feeling ~ your interest in the other, your concern to see how he views things. 

Learning to paraphrase : People sometimes think of paraphrasing as merely . 
putting the other person's ideas in 'another way. They try to say the same thing 
with different words. Such word-swapping may merely result in an illusion of 
mutual understanding, as in the following example* 
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asked himself, 
interchange might 

Sarab: 
Fred : 
Satah: 

' Fred : 

Sarah: 



Sarah:i Jlm'should never havd b.ecome a teacher. / 
Fred: 1 You mean teaching isxJ't the right Jtab for him?/ 
Sarah: 1 Exactly! Teaching isl not the right! Job fot Jim. 

I / 
Insteadlqf trying to re-word Sarah's statement, F«d might 

\at does Sarah's statement mean to me?" Jo tha^t cm 

have sqynded l^e this . " . • / 



lim should never have become a teacher* 
lou mean he is too harAh with children, maybe even cruel? 
ih, no. I meant that He has^ such exwcnsivt tastes ithat he 
c^n't fev«r ,earn enough! as f teacherJ , 
Oh, I 8^. Yon think hfe should have ^one into a field 
that would have 'insured l-hfat a highex; standard of llvitig. 
Exactly! Teaching is not th6 right 'Job for Jim* 



have 
e the 



Effective paraphrasing is- not a trick or a verbal ginmick. It 
comes fron^ an a^ttltude^ ^^sire to know what the other means. And to satisfy 
this desire you reveal theS^eaning his comment had for you so that the other 
ca<i check whether it matches the meaning' he intended it to ^ convert. 

If the olfher's sta^pment was general, it may convey "something^ 
specific to you. 

^ Larry: I'd certainly* lilCB to own this book. 

XoMi Does^it hijk useful information in it? ^ . 
Larry: ,1 don't kn^w about that; I mean Che binding is 
beautiful. . • - 

■ ^' • . 

Possibly the others 8 cibmment suggests an example to ^ou.' 

Laura: This: text has too many omissions; we should 't adopt it. 
You: Do you mean,' for example, that it contains^ nothing about 
^ ' . the Negro's role in the development of Americat 

Laura; Yes, that't one jexample; It also lacks any discussion of 
their^evelopment of the arts in America. 

. ^ * * , 

If the speaker's comment was v^ery specific, it may convey a more 
ReticSral idea to you 

R^ph: Do you have 25 p^encils I can borrow for my class? 
^ ^ You: • Do you Just want something for them to write with? • I ^ 

have a^out 15 ball^point pens and 10^ or 11 pencils. 
Ralph: Great. Anything that will write will do. 

Sometimes* the other's idea will suggest its inverse or opposite to yo\i; 

Stanley: I think the Teacher's Union acts so irresponsibly because 
the Administration has ignored them for long. 

You: • Do you mean that the T.U. would be ledtT^litant now If 
the .Administration ha'd consulted with them in the,:past? 
.Stanley: Certainly. I think the T.U. Is being forced to more and 
more 'desperate measures. 
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V 



• / To develop j^our skill 
of /(I) conveying your Interest In 
^)wt the other's statiiinents mean 
ire helpful w^ys of paraphrasing 



The next time someone 
to paraphrase until yqu can demons 
io convey as he intends it* What 
6n his? ' 
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understanding others, tty dif f trjjnt -ways 
understanding \^hat they mean, (2) revealii^ 
o you. Find out what kinds of responses 
i or yo;u. 



an^ry with youlor is criticizing you, trV 
ate that you understand what he is tryini 
feet does thisl have on your feelings and! 
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PERCEPTION CHECK" 

/ 4^erceptiori check ; You describe what you perceive to be the ether 's^innei 
^stat/e In order po check whether yoii do understand what he feels. That is, y/b 
tc/t Lu bee whether ymi h^ve decoded his exprpssions of feeling accurately. 
iKiii'J rm hi t y.press lu.ns o'f feeling into a tentative* description 

i Ptlqn check ronveys thlls message, "1 w;mt to underK£4^d' vuiir .1 et*l 



is this 1 (ziiaklnp. .1 descriptlbn of his ieelln^s) the way you 



feel? 



Example: 



*'I get the 
(NOT : "Wliy 



mpression you are angry with me. Are you? 
are you so angry with me?" This is mind reding, 



/ 
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nr.. 



not 



3n your 



perception dhecklng.) 

."Am I rlgiif.^hat* you feel dis^iwujln^^ nobody commented 
suggestion? * S ^ j ' 

"I'm not sure whether your expression means that my <:omment hurt your ^ 
feelings, irritated you, or confused you."- . ^ * 

Note tlidt a perception check (1) describes -the other's feelings, and (2) doc»s 
nuU <'xpross disapproval or approval. It merely convevs, "This Is how 1 
understand Vour feelings. Am I accurate?" ^ 

\ou,r' percept lun of another person's' feelings^ of ten results more from 
what yoii are feeling, or are afraid of , or are wishing for than from the' 
uther pec'son's words,* tone, gestures, facial expVeselons, etc^ Tlius, If 
you feel guilty, you may perceive others as angryf or accusing toward you. 
Our inferences about other people's feelings can be, often are, inaccurate, 
fhus it is important to check them out. Perception--- checking responses aim 
to (1) convey that you want to understand the other as a person — and that 
means understanding his feelings and (2) help you avoid actions that you 
later' regret because they were based on false assumptions of what the other 
was feeling. 



Adapted frSm a paper by , 
lohn L. Wallen ^ 

Northwest Reglohal^J*lucat'ion La^boratory * • ;J . 

1968 
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To teach the part 
pret or evaluate 




• Behavior d 
requires t 
rai.se your 
to discrlm 



pie task 1 



SESSION III 



cipadts how to describe behavior rathe 
sehavlor 



{ to provide practice In 



11 < * 

to observe keveral simulation skits 



descrlptlors of bphkvio 
on the boarp* Menhirs 



ts are over, leaders ask groupl- 
^een In the skits and wri:e tl 



this s 
erVabl 



iscrlptjon. the skill .of degcribing obL. 
le partJcipaijt:s to ob^serve behavior (e.j t 
whatever a participant expresies [ 
£ate betweeri observable behavior and inplird 



The lem 
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than Inter- 



behavior 
notice th;it you 
fe sling.) and 
f Jellng. 



the skits- Once thfe skilts are over, lP«Hpr« ooi. ......'iXl!! ^'^^ 



meinbers for 
ese descr4p.tlons 



I) 



Communication Skill: 
i-'ei-<ll).ick paper 



Behavior nescrfptfon 



f I hit* 



3 minules 
SO -minutes — 
, 5 minutes ^- 
60mainutes — 



fntroduce behavior description 

Simulation ^klts and behavior 'drspfipt Ion statements 
ni&tribute and review corisnniilcatlon sklj^ handout 



Debrielh^total group 



Introdtictton second communication skill , beMvlor desrr^p ^^n. 5 ^inut^s . 

Participants must perfect this skill if they want to give and ^ceive' 
information about their behavior 1 

Leaders paraphrase the following: for the.group: By perfecting the 
skill of behavior desctl-ptlo^ you can llicrfease your understanding 
of messages you respond to 'which others did not send; you can see-* 
how you misread other people; you can see how you communicate nie8sag78 
you are not aware ofjlyou can. gradually see how others see you \ 
differently than you/see yourself. ^ 




Simulat Ion 
Skits 
(AO m ln.) 



< intnulcs 



3 minutes 



Two group members at a time pyt on fo\ir or flwe simulation. skits In 
which they play themselves on the theme of behavior description. Brief 
each one of the pair separately. After each skit, ask the observing 
group members to describe the behavior they saw during the performance. 
Write the descriptions on a blackboard or on newsprint until 5 or 6 
are mentioned without evaluation or discussion about the accuracy or 
validity of the descriptions.. Try £o get statements from several 
people In the group. Then review the descriplOns with the group, and 
with the members, determine whether or not the statements are actually 
descriptions oT behavior. . , ' . 

1) A trieetflso carry on a prof essionjil conversation with B. B opposes 
i-very tiling says and appears to be trying to show A up. 

2) B ik^attfimpting to cartfy on a conversation with A. -A neVer lets 
K finish a sentence or complete a thou^t, but cuts in every time B 
starts talking. However, after A finishes, he waits for B to start 
.igain. , , 
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n minutes 



minutes 



minutes 



3) A tries to talk with B wh) in non-verbal ways shows that he is 
bor^d. "However^ he talks an l ^ap he is v jry interested, 

4) B is talking with A who ndn-verbally shows that he is very angry 
and upset, although when asked he kfeeps saying that he is not angry 
or disturbed: 



5) .B Is talking with A about th^ same snbjc 



in a different as(^ct of the subject. Neither seemp aware of this' 
difference and seem to be talking ;ik cross, 



r>urh(>.ses« 



:t, bu/^each is intei;ested 



ng roles .ihmr Uw two 
their own ski I .iround 



\ 

^il 1 1 1 ' rn.it i vc ipproach ( o s iin^iilat skits involves assign 
mi>iip inemhLTs it a time and then- al low*i'ng'^the twb to prent( 
(lil)-^e roU 

\o\v nossLole n)Ve* pairs are as^';foll'oW8: 

1) Policeman and blaclP^ttan 

2) Parent and child 

* '3) Professor/teacher and student , . . ^ 

^4) Politic^ai liberal and conservative 
5) liimpJoyer and employee 

S minutes Distribute communication skill paper and review to inaure under- 

standing, f ' ' , 

l»r u l ln>' ' Total debriefing time, 60 minutes. Allow 20-40 minutes for reactions 
to the skits (from either the viewpoint ol perfdrmer or observer) nnd 
the balance of the time to personal goal changes. 

1) Move now from the description of behavior in the skits to a 
C discussipn of the rela^iionship of behavior description to personal 

chanjge goals. Let the group deal with the subject. If the 'group 
lets your comment PLOP I, you can comment that it plopped arid then 
' give vour reaction to its having plopped; e.g,,*'I feel ' 

'* . • ■ > ' ^ > 

^ 2) If anyone /decides to share his own personal change goal witli the. 

group, it is now appropriate to ask the gtoup how "we" can^help the " 
person. Is It within our power to help hira? Why, or why not? Is the 
goal 'Change the type that can be helped through 'the use of ifeedKack? 
What kind o'f feedback would the person like? Are the group members 
\ willing to do' this for the perso^? ^ ' . ' , 

If a participant' s ^personal goal change ife susceptiljle to feedback, 
• the^group leader would comment on his behavior 4n the group in 
relation to his goal* 
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II 



1 1 



feedbKck. 



I. Definition:' ' The word feedWck 



1 ^ U 
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comes from a device built into guided 



_ missiles which enables observers to know more about Its 



fll^hi,. and whiclj 
dlreption in order 



internally helps. the missile thange 
[to stay on targe^. 



Keedback:-a-rommon experience.'- Ve get It both as groups and as 'lndlvl4-as. 
f.x.iijt Irs <'\ informal feedback tov^rbups: * • . j * 

. " Mm- peoph* who nc^ver come again - - * , < 

f'>. il\e am.)nnt of interest or lack of it \ 

riie tliLnKS people say after the^ meeting(if we could hear them)- 

Kxamples of informal feedback to us-'as individuals: 

A. 1 am listened to or 'Ignored ' 

B'. l»eople Like or don't like what I say or" do^ . 

C'. I have influence or .1 dpnjt's ^ 

'Informal feedback is both' verbal and non-verbal. 

ijcperlence of groups ^^out' planned feedback: ' ' * 

" *' ' ' • ■ ^ r ." 

A. -When no plan is built in to secilre and use feedback*, the group 

(ieflpes Its goal, decides on and takes ^.icf JfH^, and either succoods 
or Pails to achieve *it8 goal." (Actually, wi.tljbut " some-feedback . ' 

lip mnv not even know whether It has 4VJocej?ded or failed". 1„ 
.1 IcTNhjj^ situation, for e^tample, some kind of a test may be ncclfd 
In s(.,..whetlic-i- members of the gr.oup h.ive Ic-arned wlia't- was planned.) 

' \ • • ^ ' - / , • ■ '- ' > 

a the groii^ sucdeeds, there m4y, b€ satisfaction. But why dld-wl* 
succ'eed? Can we do ft -next time? What factors in the- operation 

so-that, we can' try' ta" include these laclbrs •' 
.ta o^r grroups and activities? /n^l^fioGt planned feedback we 'have - 
no wa^of Using this group experience as a' learning exp^erlence.. 
We may be lasting mych valuable' materia}. . ' ■ .^}_ , *.. . ' 

. ^ \ \' ' ' , - ■ , 

;jf the grdiip fnils, w>»y? 'Does this prove tliat groups are no-good? 
Who or.^hat ran we blame?- The frustration of failure will probably 
make us. look for sgmeone or sometKTng^A blame. Ifv the blame Is" 
leveled at. membeirs-of the grou>, this makes- 'for bad interpersonal' ■ 
-relations and hostility. Without, planned feedback it will he very 
.llffiCult tn l/nUto the factor* which made for failure-, so that 
I hey may lMi»i li.'u»ged the next^ time. , ' ' 



/Wer^ "^^^ goals, unclear or unrealistic? Were our methods, of action 
vron^? Uf^e .group maintenance needs neglected so that we could not 
Hmction. adequatetv? Unless we know, *we cantjot turn*the experience 
ot fail.urc into the valuable* 'learning experience J t could.be. Af;.iln, 
lime, energy and' expeo^ience have l^een wvistedl 
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lypes of planned feedback to groups: 

A. Post Meeting Reaction or feedback .sheets 

\' These sheets are usable in on-going grpups or in one of a 
series of meetings, the-material to be used in planning; the 
next meet lug. • * ' , ^ 

Anonvnraity of wrllt^n comments is usofyl -in v.r<>ni>s Im-u < nst onu .1 

« 

^. ^V-ttlng S4ich material from all memher^> prt-viMitj tin- <1 1' .tort i^wi^ 
• * of haphazard feedback. ^Example of h.jph.izard f'Tdh.ick: On<» 

person expresses his opinion to ten peojrie, and ju<l);mcnt» i s 
that "roanv feel this way.") 

U Is good f.^r all of us to see that rtartions ol other, inav* 
differ from oufs. 

s|t write- Qur opinion, it may solidify it a little. This 

rould be. good or bad. It may help us resist pressure to 
conform to others' judgments.^ It may make iis feel some ^ 
^ ^commitment to do something about it, 

B. Use a process observer, who n^y report to the group or consult ^ 
/ wi th a leader . ' « - " 

c\ A definite plan to pause at intervals in the mettinR to^ask, "Whert- 
are w6?" or "Wliat are we deiTig?'^ 

> 

D. The setting of a group'standard whereby leader and members are 
sensitive to group process and are free to make observations and 
comments whenever they can be helpfuj to the group^procebs. 

Ii) ill of these, and other methods of planned feedback, we must be. sure 
that: * X,^^ 

1. ' The feedback is used, • ' 

2. It is shared as far as possible by the entire group. If tlie 
group' aff a whole is to learn' and to make jdc^ls Ions, it must* 
share in the diagnosis of its difficulties and its effectiveness, 

3. It is relevant to the needs of the group. If we need -to know' 
whether or not b'bmething was learned, or gttitudes changed, it 
doesn^t help much to have a Post-Meueting Reaction sheet (P.M.R.) 
which says, "T liked ... I didn't like .'. . this session." * 

^'laaned feedhacl^ tb individuals 

Research has shown that there is much more negative than pt»sltlve 
feedback in most situations. Parents and teachers, for example, 
tend to punish much more often than praise. Mos?t of us are quicker 
to ( rltlclz<- others than commend them. WRY THIS SO? 



6S 



c. 



1. 

2. 



Feat that We will* merely flatter or be thought insincere 
Are we Inept from lack of practice? -"^^^ere. 
3. We all .like to receive positive feedback Ofh«ro i *v 
A. Is.rthis a reflectiop of our cultural stLo r ft c Unr" 
behavior which does ngt show feelings? Do w^men adop tMs 
pattern in groups? P "^"^^ 

5. Does our reluctance to give positive feedback reflect a deeo- 
seated hostility to others? ''^ 

How can 'we give negative feedback, when we must, without implying 
rejection of th^ person? How can we receive it yithout feeling relectlon 
or becoming defensive? "■^•'^^'K reieccion 

1. If an itmosf^here of trust, and a warm relaljionship exists h^twe.-n 
iwo i,eo>.K-, negative feedback may be handled constructiv.-l v.' 

2. Negative feedbacic can be "taken" more easily from an ohjc.L.v.- 
observer whose relationship to us is quite impersonal. Taped 
feedback can be accepted sometlaes when face-t<f-f ace cannot. 

3. We can accept feedback when, we have the resources to do -so methlnr, 
about the criticism. ^ • ^ 

Giving and receiving individual feedback 

1. tn .giving feedback (especially negative) — w«it until an 
atmosphere of trust and mutual liking exists. Be sure it 
win be helpful to the other's behavior - not Just an oxpres^l.... 
of your own irritation. \ 

f 

Watch your .tone of voice. Avoid "loaded" words. Make all 
observations tentatively. Limit your coTsnents to observable 
behavior, don't try to analyze why. 



u arc 



2. Receiving: Ask for it, especially in, new groups, or if^u ... 
in a leadership rolev Listen to it.. Try to put it to'-use in a 
way which the group can see. Watch that defengiveness . 



***** 



^w,v^^J"r 'u^' '° "accentuate the positive" an4 assume that the negative is . 
always bad. Hence we tend to avoYd or suppress any negative reactions. While 
ail feedback is not negatlveTby any means, we often assume that It will be 
The critical or negative reaction, ot the person who seems to be negative, can 
often be the roost helpful to a group or an individual. Tf we can recognize 
this we can use feedback to help us achieve our go^ls and to improve learning. 

***** 

X 

REF^Re|Cg< , ^ ^ ' , • 

Bradford, L. , Stock, D. , and Horwitz, M. , "Improv^ii^g Group Efficiency" in 
Under stand How Croups Work . Adult Education Association. Leadrrsliln 
Pamphlet No, 4 
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SESSION IV 



Purpose ; 



Communicatton 
Skill: 



Task: 



Materials : 



Time 

Schedule : 



Supplemental 
Task: 



The goal of this session is to teach the group the 
nelationshlp between feelings and behavior; to teach 
the participants how to describe feelings and how to 
T>ractice the skill. 

Describe feelings. It is possible' to help others 
understand more accurately just how one feels by naming 
or identifying the feelings that are being experienced - 
and by naming a specific kind of feeling. 

V 

The task is to complete the exercise bas6<yon the 
communication skill of describing feelings, and to 
practice this skill during debriefing., 

« 

1) Communication 'of Feeling, task and codebook 

2) Paper on Enjotions as Problems 

10 minutes — Introduction and Lecture on Skill 
20 minutes 4- Exercise I^ ^ 

20 minutes — Exercise 11 ^j-j. alone and in helping trios 
20 minutes — Exercise III'- ^ 
v50 minutes — Debrief group 

One gro^ip member is encircled by the rest of the members 
of the group. While the person in the center stands in 
one spot; pivoting on his feet or ankles, the others 
catch and •►upport him and pass hlra on to others around 
the circle. At the beginning of the exercise the 'circle 
should haue a rather small diameter, but may widen 'by 
having each person -in the circle step back slightly 
every few minutes. The exercise may be repeated with 
other members iji the center of the circle. 

Debriefing may focus op the feelings of trust of the * 
"faller" and responsibility on the. part of the ''catrhers." ' 
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^ SESSION IV 

1) Introdu^oD (10 minutes) 

Leaders paraphrase tl)e folloving for the group. 

This skill help& others understand you as a person — helps i»thiM*s 
understand what you are feeling. At the same time it whelps vou see 
how feelings influence behavior. You need. to be able \o describe feel inn 
in order rc\understand the laflueace of feeling on behavipr. 

—The peneption of feeling is inside a person bul it is 
thought to be outside, e.g.. You ta'ste a sour apple. You 
^ usually think of the characteristic "sourness" as residing 
in the apple. However, the perception of sourness is in the 
person doing the tasting. 

— It is quite common for people to locate the characteristic 
(sour) outside themselves. ' 

— Sometimes it is difficult to know what we are feeling. We 
have learned to feel in terms of the characteristics of 
othei;;s; e.g.,^ "She is a wonderful person" rather than "I enjoy her." 

— When you say, "She is a wonderful person" you express a feel'ln^ 
rather than describijj^ it ; you make a judgment about the other 
person's traits. When vou say, "I enjoy her" you describe not onlv 
how you feel about her, but you name a specific kind of feeling. 

-.-The difference betwee^^ expressing feelings and describing feelings 
is considerable. "She is a wonderful person", for example, m.iv 
have described the feeling, I respect her abilities." 

— In short, expression of feeling may come from a number of quite 
different feelings./ 

— Thus, expression of feeling alone can easily l*ead to misunderstanding. 

— If you want others to understand accurately how you feel, it is 
I important to describe your feelings. Descriptions are less 

ambiguous than expressions of feelings. 

2) Pass out the paper on Emotions as Problems and the Feeling Kxerrises. 
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SESSION IV 



3) TASK 



Ask Che group to JCake about 5 minutes to complete Section I — 
hxpression in Words, Have the group break into trios to discuss answers • 
Repeat with II — Non-verbal Expressions of Feelfngs and III — How J)o You 
Express Your Feelings?. (Total of 20 minutes for each section*) 

Leaders should make a mental note of how members communicate their 
feel^ings, especially in Exerci6e III where they are asked to state hou 
they communicate without^words. These data could be used Ih the Rruup 
as follows: 

— During the remaining 50 minutes use the four communication skills 
to help understand w.hat people are feeling and what Is happening 
in the ^roup* - >^ 

--Are members of the group bored, uninterested, -etc.? Check it out- 



-Confront the group with your perception of whgt is .happening and 
ask for a perception check from o^ers. What does *the group- as 
a whole want 6o do about it? * ^ ^' 



— How can persona] goal changes be achieved If no one will give 
feedback? 

--What does this Information mean to the group members? How will 
they get the information they need and Want if no one will 
report it? • ^ 4 



— What can we do to make it easier for people to report such 
Information? Ask them ! 

— What keeps people from reporting this information or datar Ask th em! 

Let the group debrief on the feeling exercises or whatever Is important 
to them at the time. 

— Group leaders should withdraw frOm the leadership role they h.ive 
assumed during the tasK exercises and rely on the communication skills it 
look at group interaction and iitdiVidual behavior. 



4) Pass out i onmunlcation skill sheet at the sesslon^fe conclusion. 
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SESSION V 



Turpose : 



The purpose of this sesslop Is to generate strong .iml 
genuine feelings and to afford an opportunity to prnctlre 
a new communication skill in regard to those feeliiiKs — 
the perceptioa check. 



Communication 
Skill: 



Perception check* A good perception check convevs* this 
message: "I want to understand your /eellngs, Is this 
(maklnA a statement of feeling) the way you feel?" \ 
good pejrceptlon check does not express approval <)r 
disapproval of the* feelings. 



Task : 



Materials: 



rime 

Schedule : 



The group is divided into two gtoups /)f five; extr.i 
members become Observers, Each group is given the liv«- 
Square Puzzle which requires that each^person in tlu 
graup put together an 8" x 8" square frpm the piece*, 
given him. The task is iinposaihle to. completo unh'^s 
the members work in c8op^ratlon with each other. 

1) *Two Five SqOare Puzzles 

2) Observer forms 

3) Conmiunicatlon skill sheet: — Perception Check 

4) Paper: The Interpersonal Effect of Variou?^ Responsi-s 

lOv^nutes —Introduction to skill - perception check inj; 

45 minutes — Task, Five Square Puzzle 

30 minutes — Debriefing within task groups 

35 minutes — Debriefing total group ' \ 
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SESSION V 



IKTR ODy:TION TO/ SKILL EXERCISE (5 minutes) 



Verbally introduce tlie l^st communication skill, perception check , ds n 
vehicle by which group members may better understand what happens during 
the puzzle task. J'araphrase the following to the group; 

^-The skill of^perceptlon checking consists of stating what 
^ you perc^^lve another to be feeling. 

— A perception check conveys the message th^t you want to 

understand another's feeling. ' . * 

— Perception check is. not used to express disapproval or 
approval of the feeling af the other. 

— A person's perception ^of another's feeling is' often based on 
his own' feelings; e.g., if you , feel guilty you may perceive 
others as angrV or threatening to^ you. 



INTRODUCTION (5 mlnutt>s) , I 

Have the group count off by two s to form two groups, 

— Each -group leader atta/hes himself to a group. 

— FacK group should have aytSble the floor) to work 
around. The task ca^^^for 5 pefdonsr; If there are 
more than 5, the remainder act as observers, 

--The observers are given observer f^Vms on which they 
Duike notes 'to .use in repoxting to the group. Once the 
t.isk Is started," the observefs do not taljc^to the 
task groji'p. , ^ .---'^'^ 

— Hand out puzzle packets to the task group wembers. 
Read the i,nstri\pt Ions for the task to tbem. 



THF ."TASK (4 5 minutes) , • 

Groups are giv^en minutes Vo complete the task; if the task Is 
completed before that time, the group should start its debriefing 
process immedidtdl v.. Group leaders will see that the instructions 
are followed. 
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SESSION V 

• DEBRIEFING; Individu*! Grougs (30 minutes) ' • 

When the group completes the task (or when the tlae limit has been 
reached) each group debriefs ioaediately. 

Gcoups can discuss how they felt during the task. • Suggested 
questions: , 

r 

—How did those who completed their puzzle first fe^7 

-How did those who were unable to complete their puzzle feel? ' 

—How did those who had someone take ^ne of their pieces feel? ■ 

—How did those who tod>: pieces feel, about 'doing so? 

During the debriefing the group leaders should model perception 
checking. Use perception checking to help the group anderstand - 
whAt happened during tl|e puzzle task, (see suggestions below) 

DEBRIEFING ; Total Group (25 'minutes) ' - 

- Using perception check, debrief in the total group. 

\ 

— Cont^inue in the same way as in the individual group debriefing 
/ Have the total group look at what happened in the group during 
the puzzle task. . ^ 

—Did the puzzle task touch on anyone's personal goal change? 
How?' Any feedback from anyone? 

Hand out the paper, "The Interpersonal Effect of Varioys Responses." 
The group members may want to look at some "of their responses in 
the group within this form-of-reference. 

Hand out the Perception Check skill sheet. 
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FIVE SQUARE EXERCiSE 

Introductions to Group Members 

!• Bach'oember is to attempt to assemble an 8" x 8" sqixare directly 
in front of him at his work place* 

■*> 

2. Each member's puzzle pieces must be kept in front of him at h-ls work 
place, except for those pieces he is giiMlng to another membeV. 

3. No member is to talk, signal, or gesture in any way which wouhi 
provide -guidance, direction, or suggestion to any other group 
member. For example, no member may signal that he wants a puzzl«' 
piece from another member. 

> 

4. Any member may give any of his pieces to any other member. 

5. No member may take a piece that has not*been offered by another 
\ "member. 

6. The exercise is finished when all five members of the group have 
constructed their squares. 



If 
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OBSERVER FORM Puzzle Task 



The following suggestions are ways to utilize your objectivity as 
an observer* You might need to keep notes for a brief repott of 
the Interaction In the group during debriefing. 



— You can keep track of exactly what happened. 

—You can notice those situations which either slowed' the , 
group down or speeded It along. 



L 

-You can observe how the group members work together. 



—You can observe the non-verbal iehavlor of different group ^^^^ 
members. ^ 



i 

As an observer you should remain silen t during the puzzle task. 
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THE FIVE SQUARE PUZ'ZLE 



This diagram shows the correct construction of the puz^jle for one 
group of five persons • Each square Is 8" x 8" and contains five 
pierces when completed* 

At the outset, each peTson receives a packet containing five 
pieces — one from each of the completed squares* 





r 
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THE FIVE SQUARE PUZZLE 

This diagram shows the pieces needed for^ one group of five persons 
and the way in which the pieces fit together into five squares. 

At the outset, the pieces labeled "A" ar> givsn. to the participant 
labeled "A", the "B" pieces are given t</ B, etc/ ? 
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SESSION VI 



Purpose : The purpose of this session Is to help the group members 

discover what prevents them from giving and receiving help 
from others. 

Task : A blindfold exercise is used* The group is divided into dyads. 

^ne member of the dyad is-^iven a blindfold; he must then be 
^M'^ helped around the room — to pick up something to drink, get 

seated, etc* After 10 minutes the process is reversed.. The 
V ' second number of Xhe dyad now needs to be helped in the same 
way to get and eat dessert. 

Materials: 1) Blindfolds » 

2) Paper on the Helping Relationship 

3) F^xuit Juice or coffee, cups, napkins, cookies 



Suggested 
?ime 

Schedule: 



5 minutes — Getting settled, setting up juice and cookies 

5 minutes — Introduction to task 

10 minutes — Dyad 1 

10 minutes — Dyad 2 

70 minutes — Debriefing in total group 
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SESSION VI ; 



Setting up; 



Dyad //X 



- Dyad.// 2 



Debriefing - 



Handout 



(5 min-utes) . JL 

Group leaders set up a table with paper cups, napkins 



Ask' the grpups to form dyads. Count off ^by 2-^8.' l,et tin* 
Vb gioose a partner froin anong the'2^s; choices may de- 
based on Who do I' want to get to know better?" "With 
whom hav^ I had very, little interaction?" ''Who do 1 
already know?" ^ ' - ' 

—Distribute blindfolds; ask one member of • each dvad 
. to put onlthe blindfold, 

(10 minutes) 

The membet of t{ie dyad who is .not blindfolded now leads 
his bllndfoaded liartnef around the room and outside if 
possible: He is -to acquaint his blindfolded partner 
with the environment by >troducing him to ^assfrs-by 
and, in general, acting aa "eyes" for hia partner. To 
finisb the- first half of the exercise, ?he Wlndfolded 
partner i§ brought back to the room, seated in a chair, and 
helped, to drlTiK coTfle. The unblindfolded partner'^hould ' 
not pimply jplade Jthe ciip^f coffee in his ^rtnrr'9>^ands 



^ e. helping 
er's mouth, tippln 



and let him do thr jest,'' bu^ should 
function by lifting the cup to his pa 
the cup, and setting it down again/ 

(lO.Tninutes) 

Gcbup l^der.s signal that it .is'tlpie to change blindfolds 
and with roles reversed, after roARinj^jgiln, go to the 
table for ^cookies (which leaders hav,e brought out in 
the meantime ) .* 




(70 mlnu^s) 
Debrief 'the. t^ 
(paraphrase). 



"How did It 




Ask the following' questions 



e helped? Did you like it? Why? 



—How did it feel to be\;he gui^^ for someone lese? 
Did you like it? \^y? \ ' 

Is the Inability to accept or receive help related to a'hyone* 
persona^l goal change? How? CapT the glt^p give any feedback? 
Encourage use .of communication skills bv Vour use of thom In 
the group. , \ 

. . .-^ - • . . \ 

Pass put Benne paper, ^ The Helpisj{^ Relationsh^ ' . 

■ ;65 ^ 
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1) Helplftg Relattonthlps 



• .SESSION VI 
/^Supplemental Tasks 



♦ Each trio consists of a helper, a helpeei and an observer* Members 

choose their 'i-nitial role,*but roles will be changed every ten minutes 

— Within each ten nilii6tes, the helpee is to present a problem or a 
situation w^th which he wants help; the helper is to'hel|). 
The helping uperat ion ^should, take seven to^ eight minutes , then 
the observer is to comjnent on thp process on the basis ol the 
- • ideas in Benne's paper, e»g», what is "helpful what' is not? 

One group leader needs to keep track of the time snd njake sure^-- 
chat foles are switched e'^ery ten tuinutes* 

■ * • ■• ' . 

2) Bl in<} Group Line , ' ., • 

^ 1 > 

The group forma a-J^ine by linking hands and put on blindfolds or 
/ oif^e eyes. Witk an unblindfolded person on each end of the line " 

to provide gui<iance, the gi;oup roams and explores* Talking is allowed 
between the blindfolded and unblindfolded "guiders." Blindfolded ^ 
members may wish t^instruct their "guiders" to'carry out .specific 
actions. ^ 

• ♦ 4 ^ 

Thi^ exercise allows the group Co participate in an activity together 
after th^ dyadic helping earlier In the session. Individuals often 
think of tsheir own difficulties as be^ng unique to themselves, but 
here^ members of the groiy) actively engage in ap activity which poses 
a diff iculty\that is shared with others. Thus, using the resources 
of the group, the helping relationship in other than a dyadic context 
is emphasized. « ^ 
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HOLLOW SQUARE 



BRIEFING SHEET 



PLANNING TEAM 



Each of you will be given a packet containing four pieces which, when proper Iv 
assembled, will make a hollow square design. 



^ur task - * • 

During a period of 45'minutes you are to do the followinc: 

1. Plan how the 16 pieces distri^yted among you' should be 
assembled to make the design. 

2. Instruct your OPERATING TEAM on Kow to implement your plan 

(vou taay >egln instructing yo^r OPERATING TEAM at any time during 
tlt^ 45 minute period—but no later thjn 5 minutes before they are 
to begin the assembling process). 

General Rules 



You must keep ."all pieces you have in front of you at all tfmes, 

You mu^t not touch or trad^pieces y'ith other members of your team 
^ daring the planning or instructing phase. 

You may ^t show the sheet witli the detailed design to the 
OPtRATING TE.\M at any time. . — — 

You may not assemble the entire square at any time (this is to be 
l^ft to vour OPERATING TEAM). 



5. 
6. 



You ^re not to mark on any of the pieces. * 

Members of your OPi::RATlNG TEAM must also observe the above rules 
until the signal is given to begin the assembling. 

wyfttime is called for your OPERATINGjjJEAM* to b'fegin assembling 

tl^^ieces, you may give no further instrtictions but are to observe 
the operation. 



r- 
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Group AtiDospher^ Check List 
Circle the words that beit characfccrlre this^roi/p session* 
Group .{)omposite 
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Rewarding 

Sluggish 
Cooperative 
Competitive* 
Play 

Work 
Fight 
FUght 
Tense 



♦Adapted from Weschler, I.R. And E.H. Scheln, Issues In Human Relations 
Training* Washington, D.C.: Natfonal Training Laboratories, National 
Education Assoclatlor , 1Q62, •Pg. 68, 
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DECISION MAKING 

Evaluation of the Decision-Making Activities v ' 

\. 

This evaluation is to be completed by the^ teacher to help in determiniii^ 
the usefulness and effectiveness of this teaching device. 



f 

^rial was ufed 



1/ , Subject area in vtiich this mat| 

fiow mauy students were involved in Group Guidance? 



J. Do you feel ihis should.be caught as ft^sep'arate group guidance clasb 
rather than in a specific curriculum' area? Yes Ne 

3. Do you feel the material would be more effective in ^ smaller 

group? Yes No 

Should the guide be more specific? Yes No 

5. * Did wtt-aak^ use of the material? Y^s No 

* 

6. Did you alter the material In any way? Yes No 

« (Suggestions for improvement are always welcome.) " 

7. . • 

7. Did you find the material workable? , Good Pair Poor • 

8. H6W did the students recfeive the material? Well Fair Poorly 

Well Fair Poo7ly 

a. Process oiE Individual Decision -Makiug 

b. Your Own Values . . ^ 

c. Honesty 



d. Skills in helping others understand^ you as a 
pereon 

ft 

e. Anxiety About Future or Conflict wixh Parental 
Wishes for Future • • ^ 

f. The "T" Diagram . . - 



g. Improving Self-Concept C^^N • • • _ 

(1) My World • . \i 

il) Value Judgment ^ 

hr^p^X'crcoming ''Apathy ^ ^ 

CD Who An I " 

i.' Cmformxng to the Standards of Other^ ^ 

. .73 r 
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Li8t any other areas in which the students felt a need fo'r decision- 
making skiHe: .^ * , 



10. Did you find the resource list usefuP? * Yes No • • ^ 
^ Which ones did you use? ^ 



\ 

No 



* . 



U. What improvements do you feel should be made in the program? 
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GROUP GUIDANCE 
STAFF SURVEY 
After In-Service 



Do you feel our students have need for a group guidance program? 
Yes No_ Uncertain 



I am able to identify my role in the group guidance decision 
malting process as it relates to the student and the program. 

Yes No' Uncertain 

/ 



I am able t*o .show an acceptance of values other than ay own. 
D Yes__Jj» No Uncertain " ^ ' 

I am able to describeMay role in the group guidance proces^ so 
that others can paraphrase that description * \ 

Yes No Uncerttia f 

I am able to demonstr«[,te d positive understanding toward the 
group guidance process by Integrating decision skill awareness 
activities into subject areas. 

Yes Na Uncertain 



I am able to allow each student .an opportunity to express himself 
regardl^s of, his value system. 

Yes No Uncertain v 



7 



I feel I will be abl£ to go to another staff member and rfecelve 
help in planning or understanding my role In the group guidance 
program. 

Yea No Uncertain 



I am able to draw support from the faculty, by demonatrating .support 
for the group guidance process. 



Yes No UnceHfein 



\ 



9, I would have the opportunity to make use of the .total facilities 
and staff. , 

Yes No . Uncertain , 



0. 1 view my building as ^ place where 1 can plan and discuss ihv grfu, 
guidance program, 

Vefi No Uncertain , 



d. I am able to identify available relevant group guidance resources. 
Yes No Incertaln 



.2. I would now find it possible to show a positive attitude toward the 
group guidance process. 

Yea No Uncertain 



.3. I am now able to maintain a positive commitment toward the group 
guidance process. \^ 

0 

Yes No Uncertain 



4. I definitely plan to implement this material into my , curriculum 
Yes No Uncertain * 



my. 



4 
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DECISION-MAKING SKILLS ' * ^ 



Resources 



MateriaJs raost readily useful to the classroom teacher are 
probably the prof eseional ly produced programs: 

iJe<. 1(1 in^, published by College Board Review, Copyriglit 19/2 
A structured t^^Mohing unit with activities, concentrai- 
ing uu using vaJues in making decisioos. 

Decision-Ma k ing , published by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
Copyright 1972 

A brief unit vhJch includes games, discussion topics, 
writing assignments, a poster and a set of visuals fbr 
use in. ^le-p laving. ^ 

\^**^»»*t*mm ' . « 

Both programsKare suitable for use with junior high students, 
and samples of each ar^ available from the publishers. 

For tihose interested in current research in the area of 
decision-making, studies are available on microfiche through lED. 
Contact Wilson Maynard for information, 

RUPS (Research iJtilljdng 'Problem ^Solving) Classroom mate;:ial 
available thr<^ugh Northwest Regional pducational Laboratbry, 
400 Lindsay Building, 710 S. W. Second Avexfue, Portland, Orje. 97204. 
t Copy ' available from Ron Burg.e, Adm. Bldg,) 

Exercises in cooununication, problem identification and solving, 
particularly appropriate for staff ^ senior high students, . 



Film strips from Guidance Associates^ Inc. , available through lED fo 
pre-viow: * , • * . 

"High School Course Selection and Your .Career" 

"Personal CoraiRitmeiit~Vhere Do* You- Stand?" ^ 
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\ Additional Resourooa b y Title 

^^AnnoUt^ Bibliography on Values Clayifleatinn. Xirsriienbaum and aiaser. 
An^Exchanpe o^ Opinlonfl, Learning Ma'gazine. Vcl. 1, Number Two, Dec^ber, 

Sidney Simon ind Lavrenoe Kohlberg have different opinions on moral and i ^ 
values education. Thia article la a dir.l?f^ue between timf. \ " 

An Introduction to Values Clarification , J, c. Penney. '$8.75 (Loan Basis) - 
Ifew'York, N.T Jooi^:' "^""'^^"^^ Relations, 1301 Avenu. o^ the Americas; 

' tVrSVt'^T^^' ^^"^ J^ ^^ Curwln, Richard L., Barbara Fuhrmann 
Learning magazine, Part 1, AprifW, Part 11, ffey-June, 1??^. 

IIl^LcMi^^and^heJn'^ '° ^^^P ^'^''h^" underatarxi their Rriorltles 

re"fL:f t'hllr'prJolLLt ''''' '''''' ^'^^^^^ « 

fbi^nad^ Anf'"^''"> A The.r y of br.aniratlon and Chamre . - 
Rokeach, Hflton. San ^Wojaco; Joaaey -Bass, HB. ^ 

a^'^^alueJ" ^IJ^lalnii^^L: T^^"^'''"- belief a, attitudes 

ana vaiuea, explaining the differences in thece concepts, yet orovides a . 

conceptualization of how they all" fit. together into a co^nltivrvlew of h^'' 

man f, motions at this level. He uses reUch to substa^Jl hia ^leva 

»»Retveen Par ent and Teena j^aK ninnf.t., H^^n. ' ^ ' 

Sar??t*'vl?ufi''«nr;"^^;'' ^1°"" """"^ "ery/sub.lect arvd age "level of how to 

gl^^lii^^ Robert, Sioney B. ^on, DavH ' " 

- Siu^°1n5'?iS2! r composition lessons of most- 

Sfr^in Knii^ ' t,h«,^^into meaningful activities 

iSJm jM^'r'"'""" P""°"^l ^« aoflvities «e very 

useful and adapUble-for most Zngllah-languap. Vrtr cjasses. 

mnLW;' ^^-^^ ordered'f^^m, Progressive 

Playthings, hSbb Xivarado Canyon Road, San Dif.gc. California 92120 

l!!^.?^!^-^!''^'^!!^^"^"!'' . ^ ^^ Classroom . Curvln and Curwin. 
Learning Magazine Press Ajptember, ^urwxu. 

ftj8o_I, American Guidance Services / 

n.' AHerican Ouidanoe Services 



DlBoaver ing Your Teaching Self: Humanlrtlo Approachus to Effective Teaching s 
^^urwln, Richard, Barbara Fuhrmann Prentice-Hall, 19714. 

A conplete program for becoming an effective teacher.- This book gives a 
model and many actlvltlee for becoming aware of your values, goale, self.- 
p^rceptlone, and paat experiences as they relate to your teaching. It also 
provides many methods for gaining awareness of your teaching betiavlors. All 
of the actlTitles h»re application for use with student^. 

Doing Something About Values , Or ay, Far num. Learning Magazine Volume I 
Number Two, December, 197?. 

A dascriptlon of a two-day value clarification workshop conducted by 
Sidney Siragn. The author ^shares his feeQlngs, concerns and Insights iftto 
the process. 

Exploring hfaral Values , Prentije-Hall Coipany 

Helping Child ren Clarify Values > Raths, Louis, Merrill, Harmln, Sidney B. 
Simon NEA Journal, Vol. 56 (October 1969) pp. 12-15. 

^ This article repeats the basic value clarification model and processes of 

/valuing, and presents a few activities for classroom use. 

How Can We Teach Values ? Simon, Sidne y, Jo hn Wester hoff 50^ 
A 'three article p^gplplet. 

Human Values in Education ^ Rucker, W. Ray, V. Clyde Arnsplge»THlrthur J. 
Brodbeck. Pubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt, 1969. ( ^ 

/' A handy book that^ presents a "lUodel for teacher^ for use in appjj^ values 
I to the classroom. It has the basis of developing curricula, of experimenting 
and research. The most helpful parts of the book are probably the class- 
room exan5)les. \ ^ 

. Helping Students Think and Value Strategy for Teaching the Social StudieSt 
Praenkel, Jack R. N.J. : Prentice Hall^ 1973. ' ' 

A ccgnltive view of teaching the social studies with a focus on thinking 
and valuing. Much of the book is explanation of the author's model, and 
therp are curriculum suggestions to augment the theoretical framework. 

FAliAv , Simon, Sidney. 50^ pan^ihlet* , 

The famous story, antidote to the^^cLller statement, with suggestions for 
classroom use. % 

"^-^^{^ f!!?^ ^ ^ ^T^° * Harmln, Merrill. * Niles lit Argus^ramunicatlons, 
1^73 $25 for the entire set or $10 for one third of the set w^iioh can 
be used independently. * 



) 



Tm'> dozen leasona on valuea and coramunlcationa for pte-tee^ throu^ idulta. 
You r8c<*ive a package containing 2U color poatera -to motivate each leaaon, 
7h ditt- maatdra^^c produce atudent activity aheeta and teacher instrucUono. 

Making Value Jodgnents! Deciaion for Today . Elder, Carl A. Colurabua, Chio 
Charles B. Merrill Publ. Co., 1972 Instructor 'a manual to above. ^ V 

CD^r" * ^'""^ deaigned for hig^ school students as .« text in understanding the valuing 

LlVV process, k teachera handbook is also available. Many of the activities can 

■™~™" be used with Jr. high studea^. 



Cup Runn eth Oyer - A Value Pane . $8.50 ordered -ffom: Pro^reselve 
Playthings, U680 Alvaraelo Canypn Road, San Diego, Ga. 92120 

Pergonal Qrown Activltietv for Clasaroom Uae . Hawley, Robirt Sc Hawley, Isabel-. 
Anhorst, Nassaohusettst hlA, 1^2 ' . /, x a « 

This is an excellent handbook filled with personal growth .and value ciari'h^ 
^! u J! 7 activities are designed for use with all students. 

The handbook is written in an easy to use fashion. 

tntReadlngs 'in Values Cl«^ifloatlon. Kirsohenbaum, Howard and Sidney Simon (eds.) 
Minneapolis,- -Minn.: Winston Press $5.25 v 

A^i^ooi-^lleotion of reading that pertains to the Jlaths model of value, olari- 
ficatiorV. The readings cover a wide range of topics and has a very useful 
•annotated bibliography. " _ ' / 

■ j""-? r^W"^ f or ^Soolal Values: Dtclslon- M tldng In the Soolal Studies , 

This book exi^ins vhat role^^f^^ and how it can be used in the 'social 
nii^i . ; fu' wit^r questions of values, w^ere is a theoretical 

discussion of the social studies that ip a helrrful model for setting up a 
^i^Jnn^wf'^J role-playing. There are manhole playing situations that ^re 
appropriate for the elementary oXaawoom. 

Search forN^uea , Curwin, Q. aiKi Curwin R. , Dramar, R^, Simmons, M., 
rfalsh, K. Dayton, ehloi Pflaum Publishing Company, 1972. 

This package is a total rourriculum for high- school "value clarification. It 
Is designed for older studentq^^ but it is easily adaptable for students of 
all ages. The themes include units in authority, Ccwp>etitlon, .Coomitiaent, 
Personal Space,. Images, Relationships, axxl Ti»e. Included are spirit masters 
and a teachers handbt>ok. ^ I ' / 

The Search for Values with a Focus on Matte ; Harmln, Merrill, ft ward ^ 
Kirschenbaum ^nd Sidney B. Simon. * TE^eiONQ MATHEMATICS IN THB KIZMBNTARY 
SCHOOL.- Washliigton, National Associati6n of Elenentary^ School Prinotpals 
and Njfitj^onal Council of Teachers of Mathematics • (1970) pp.*8l-89. 

This article give examples of teaching elementary mat^ and value/s plfarif 1- 
r^ition simultaneously. The reason for teaclAg this way is also described. 

oubject. Matter l^lth a Focus op Valuee . SDUC^TIOIIaL LEADERSHIP. Simon, 
Sidney b'. and Merrill Harmln.s (October 1968) pp. 3!i-39. 

. An article that presents the third level teaching model. There are exajiples 
fron various subjects on how to inplewent the model in the classroom* 
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Teaching Afro-America Higtory with a Foouo on Values , Simon, Sidney 
and aic^rnee. EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP Vol. 27 (December 1969) 
PP- 163-166:\^^^ 

A rationale and exa'r^es.of activities are presented that illustrate how 
Afro-Ame>rican history can be taught with a foous on value clarification. 
The examples are. adaptable for the elementary classroom, 

reaching toglish with a Eocus on Values . Kirschenbaun, Ho^d, and Sidney B. 
Simon. THE ENGLISH, JOURNAL Vol. 58 (October 1969) pp. 1071-1976. 

An article that explains the need for teaching English with a focus on 

values. There are classroom exanqples to aid the teacher's understanding 

of the process.* , , 

'teaching Environmental Education with a Focus on Values, Knapp, Clifford 
11(57 ^ ' 

Many good exercises -and activities. 

Teaching Sc ience with a Focus on Values . Harmin, Merrill, Howard Kirschenbaum 
and Sidney B. Simon. THK SCIENCE TEACHER, Vol. 37, #1 (Jan. 1970) pp. 
16 -?0. • 

An article that explains how science can be taught with a focus on values ^ * 
and gives a rationale for doing so. , • 

' * ordered froms . ProgroBBive Playthinga, 

u680 Alvarado Canyon Road> SamDiego, Ca. 92120 

Under atandl ng the Hidden Curj Iculum . Kohlber^, Lawrence with PhiUi'b VMtten 
liJ^RNINQ MAGAZINE Vol. 1, #2 Deoember, 1972. 

Kohlberg seea^T^Hie development in erequential, natural stages, and these* 
articles expand hi« model and theory. While Kohlbei^g's view .is controversial, 
it helps clarify raoYal issues and education. He ha» done much research to 
back his view. \ 



*»Vaiuaa clarification. Simon, ^dney B., Leland V. Howe, Howard Kirschenbaum 
Hart Publishing Company, Inc. ^ 1972. $3.9^ paperback 

ynlups Clarificationt V A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers^ 
Students. Simon. Sidney B.. T^Tand H(«/b^ «nH Wn^nrH lr^ro>.^,^n^nu1^ ^ 
New York: Hart Publishing Company, 197?\$b.25. 

A rollection of most of the value clarification activities that have been 
presented in the articles and books on value clarification, along with many 
new ones. The activities haye application for .all claflsrooms and students. 
A very useful book, for developing curriciilum. in value clirif ication. 



Values Clarification at the Frfnllv Table. Kirschen baum 



50i 
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71-"!? in Juni or Hlgh-Sohool . Abr? n^vltr., Mildred and ' 

^ bTL^^ fiJJOCATIONAL LBA|)BRSH1p, Vol. 29, #7 (April, 1972) 

i^ur-i^?? ^LJ*^ ^"^^ ^"J' •diainifltratoi-s who taught a - 

. """i!!" This .rtiole axplaina how the oourse was set 

^or the course on studei^a. **• " • , o-ixouvo 

Valuaa Education; Rationa le. Strategies and Prooedurfl s. Mptcalf. Uwrence E 

Y^;book'1^!!°°' stS;;, iJiiJ . . 

f^-!f f P^*°* ^« traditional curriculum that has" 

^arbooS J Ar'^TJ^J^^^^ °' ^""^^ ^""-^i^"- °^ This 
yearbook of the N.C.S.S. exaaines h(Jw this can bes be accomplished, 
complete ^Ith activities and curnoulum examples. P^ienoa, 

**?o|!!;k..!"'^^!'°^^^' ^'-'^^ Sidney B. 'Simonr 

^Columbus, Oilof Chai;les'E. M8rrj;il (1966) $l4.9$ 

S! ^"''^ ^hat describes the val'ife clarification process. 

SSain??^^ J some^ivlties and strategies 4;hat 

aSTroSeS . "^'"^ the helpful chapter on guidelines ' . 

aS?i!I?Tffif KwSf J /b ^IwIT ^a"": :I S > """^^ '^^^i^* *^ Sidney B. Simon 

- - ^o ^elp their " 



8.2 



•^ramoviia, ftlLm^o M.^". JLaulit M*ci>i tila^n r^ 



Mr 

I 



fn vtlale -MTitttr. by tw inner iltv Jv --^^^ ^ • - 

tyse In ralue clarification. Thi^ aHiSf .J^f "^"^ ^-"ab^^ « 

*»e^3 3f th^ c.-ursf. on 5*urtAnte. ''"•^uaed. it alao" deacrlbes the 

'* * ' ► ■ 

. ^ An^a^^.^^, ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ V 

Theg^ articles Drewnv activitifca H*irx u .r^'"^'"^ 
,r«la«ct th«lr prlonu«a. • X " '° •"^^.""'O'M l»h«rlor» ~ 

■ X"^i2'^j;|^i^m::ta^ii;: s-^j • ^= ^^-^ » - 

. ^ll'tgas. The -.hemfts inoiudo ,^iM .,JJ JJ"^ adaptable^ for studenta of 
■peraonal iW.gfs. LSo^Phtns aS m^^^' ^^^f^^tlon, cWtment*. 



Di^so I , American 0«ii«nce Sirri'cea ' • 

^ • . I 1 ' 

Duso II ) American^ 3u4.<(^ce Servicea 

Sldar, A., tbking ^tliie .Judgwrta; Decision for Today . Colunbue, Ohio 
::h&rlds Ei-)ferrill Publico., 19/? Instructor 'a aumual to abore. 

. V •• • , 

A bov.k ieslgnad for high school studtnts as a t«xt. 1# utKlerstAXKling tha 
valuing process* A teaohai^s haMbook is also arallable. Kanj 6C tha 

activities can be used w£th Jr. High^MKSdents. 

Exploring Moraj^ Valu6ss , Prentice-Hall Company 

Praenkftl, Jack^R. , Helping Students Think and V^lue Strategy for Teaching • 

. *>h^ Soc^^al St^l'^s , N,J>;. Prerttlce-Hall, 1973. 7 

A cognitive view of teaching the social studies vith a* focus on tfilnking 
and valuing* Much of the book is explanation of the author's modery and 
there aie ciirriculjin suggest ions' to augcent the theoretical f^^woi 

Glnott/Haim, Between Parent and Teenayr * 

Qray, Farr.jm, D oing .Sornethlng About Values . Learning Magazine Volujue I 
Number Tvo, December, l97?* ] 

k deacri^tioj of a twc-day value clarification workahop coAd\^ted by 
Sidney Simon. Jhe author shares his feelings, concerns #4nd li^ights irtto 
the proces^ \ ^ 

3<ftrdon, "Taomao br., Ttrent SffectlYantsa Training .. Peter H. Wyden Inc. 

NT, 1?70 $6.95 , 

Hcrmin, Merrill, Hovari Klrschenbaum, Sidney Slaon, Clarl6rln| Valuss 
tHrough ,Subjdot Matter , Vlnston Press Inc. Minneapolis,' 1^3 52750 

The authors give exis^les from nearly every ^ubject and age level of hov'to 
ciJ^i^y values and teaoh^subject matter conCTuently. The book does not go 
into depth aboi^ any one subject, but scanp ^he vhple field. It explains 

the model of third- level teaching. 

Harmln, ffarrill, Making Sense, of Oai lAr^tL Nlles Hi Argus Cocnunlcations 
1973. $25 ^0^ the entire set or $ia for o^elthlrd of the set vhich can 
be used independent-ly. : . 

Two dcW lessons on -values and comBuitlcapions for pre^-teens through adults. 

revive a^^j^^kago containing 2i4 c^lon po^tf*?^ ^to activate each lesson, 
?L J it to mAfftera ic ji/oduce student activity sheets and tefacher instruct lops 




Haraln, Merrill, Hovard Kirachenbaua' aiM Sidnay b. Simon, Tha Seaych for 
Valdes with a Fooua on Math . TZACHDJO HATHE3UTICSJJ« THE ELSMSOTJLRI SCHOOL 
Washington, National As^ciation of Elementary, School Prinoipals and 
National Council of Teschera r>t Mathenatica. il9ZS>) pp. 81-8?. 

* T^ia article give erainplea of teaching elementary math and values clirifl- 
(^satioh simultaneously. The reason for teaching thia wav is also deacribed 

r . ' ^, ■ * 

Harmln, Strrill, Howard Kirscbenbaum and Sidney B.. Simon, Teachif tg^Scienc*' 
with a ?ocu8 on Values . VIE SCIENCE TEACKER, V9I. 37, #1 (Jan. 

pp: l^-?0. 

AnSrtlcle that explains hov science can be taught with a focua on vajues. 
and gives a yit/ionale forgoing so. 

Harmin, Merrill and Sidney Simon, Values and Teaching, A Huaa ne Process 

EDXATlOm IZXLTR^.Zy JOUHNAL OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR SOPEH^tSlCflt AND^UItftl- 
CUIUH DEVELOFMQr. ^ol. 2b, (March, 196?)-^ pp. 517-525/ 

This article includes, different activltiA that teachers can use to help 
their ffttidonts clarifj their valaes. 1 

Hawley, Robert^ Sidney Simon, David Britton, Composition for Perso nal 
Qrovth- Hart Publication Co. N.I. 197U ~ 

This book explains hew to use the traditional coiqx)sition idssons of most 
English and language art/s lessons and-make them Into meaningiM. activities 
that^help build self -awareness and personal grcfwth. The activiU^s are very 
uaeful and adaptable .f^or most English -language arts classes'. 

Havley, Robert and Hawley, Isabel, Personal Qrown Activities for Classroom -Ui ^e 
Ainhprst^ Massachusetts: Zltk^ 1972. ' ' ' 7 ' — ' — ~ 

This ip an excellent handbook filled with personal growth* and value clarifi- 
cation activitifis. The activities are designed for use *ith all students. 
TheXhandbook is written in an «asy to use fashion. 

Kirs'chenbaum and ':ilaser, An Annotated Bibliography on Values cfifr tfloation. • 

Kirschenbaum, Howard ahd. Sidney Siaon (ede.), Readings In Values Clarification. 
Minneapolis, Hinn»: Winston Press $5*25» ' ] ' 

A good collection Of reading tS^t pertains to Raths mod-^L.of value clari- 
fiction- The readings cow a \Tid6 range of topics and has a'vvy useful 
annotif^lfd blbli'^gyaph7.,„^ ' ' ^ » 

^Irschenbatxr , Hcn^ard and Sidney B. Sii^on, Teaching English with a Foc\is o r\^ 
Values . THE SITjLISH JOimNAL ^ Vol. 58 (Ol^ober, 1^9) pp/ 1(5?1-1^?(^. ^ 

An article Inat explains the »neea for teaching English with a focus on 
values. There are classr^on exan5)lefl to af^ the teacher's understanding ' 
of thdvpi'ocea^. - , ^ 



Klrechenbaoa, 7a lueg Clarification at the Family Tible > 50^ 

pp, Cliff-rl. Taaylng Enrlromental Education vith a Fooug on Values , 

* . 

Kohlberg, Lawrence wi^h Rilllip Whltten, Ohdergtanding the Hkiden Curricul um, 
liJlRNIin MA'IAZIKE Vol- 1, #2 December, 1972. 

Kohloerg seee va] ae '"levelDpnwnt in sequential, natural stages^ and these 
articles expand r:c mxiel ana theory. Vhile Kohlber'g's view ia controversial, 

It helps c;Lfir;|y ^ r^l i?ta^3 ar^ ^^^il1dation". He has done much re^^arch to 
tack Y\s vie\<. , ^ 

Metcalf 'i^y^cf'i.crr 7. ^>:d . / 7a3jea Educa-Mon; Rationale, Strategies and 
^ Procenures . VksMn^ton, D i:. r^liational Council for the Social Studies, hist 
Yearbv-'k, I ^ll.m 

V 

Social •'St^diAs hai^ >:<»en one place in' the traditional curriculum that has 
accepted the respcnsibllty of dealing with questions of values. This 
yearbook of The S. e^rarojnes how this can best be accowplished, 

complete with aotlvltieb and corriculua exanples^ 

>V Cap Buyifeth 3ver - A Value (^gy e. $8.$0 ordardd from: Progressive 
n^aytSiings, U680 Alvarado Canyon Tlcad, San Diego, CA 

Penney, J, C.,' A n Introduation to Values Clarifl6ation. $8.7$ (Loan Basiff) 
FREE J. C. Pennay Co., feducational Relations, 1301 Avenue of the Artericas, 

New York, N.V. liX19 ^ ' : 

Raths. Louis, ^rrill Hs^rmin^ Sidney B- Simon. Helping Children Clarify . 
Valuta . MEi Journal, '^^ol . ^ (October, 1969) pp" 12 -1$. "T*^* ^ 

This article rep^ats^he basic vklue clari/ic«rtion jnodel and processes of 
valuing, an-i preftenti^^^'few activities for olasBroom use. 

Raths, Louis, ffc^rill Iiarain,' Sidney B. Simon, Values axxi Teaching . 
Coluabus, -Ohio: Charlsf^ E. Jfcrrill (1966) ^.^5, 

The first mjor work that describes the value clarification process. 
The book focuses on the natore of the valuing, how the process works, and 
the applications for education. There are some aotirities and atrlitegies 
that e;>cei5plify the basic points, along vith the helpful chapter on guidelines, 
ajyJ problems. ^ ' 
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A handy book- v.ar,, rrftaenla a model ^or f«flrh«r« - . 

and re^aM/ The ^ost Li^rJ^Ji^t If k^^!!^ curricula, of experiaentinp 
r^o^ eWe«, ^'^^^ Probtbly the class- 

tM ^-^:^^,f?; social Va1...,. 

^^^^^^arirr^^ ^>«>o<i c:V^^8' New Jersey:-- 

Jr^Lttr - - - - - in the social 

appropriate for tthTrS^^ntary^Lrsr^r.:^ '"^"^ -ituationHha? are 
Simon, Sidney, John WeeUrhoff, Hoy Can i^aach 7alue. ? ^ 50^ 

■ A three artj^le par-ohlet ' ^ ' 

Simon, Sidney, ULAC. 50^ pampnlet. 

Th^ fa?,ous story, antidote to the killer 8tat«„-nf l^u 
classrrom uae. ^iiier statement, with fluggestiona for 




8V 



V- 



Siraon, Sidney B,, Leland W; Hone, Hwtfd Kirschenbam, Valixis Clarification . 
Hart Publlahlng Co., Lie.- NT, 1972. $3»95 paperbaolq. ' 

Ciraon, Sidney., Lelaxxi Howe, and Hovard' Hjreohenbaum, Valuaa Clarification; 
A Handbook of Practical Strategieg for Te^abers and Slutgagte . Nev York: 
Hart Publishing Cotpany, 17(2. $U.25. ' ^7^^^ 

A collection of noet of the value clarification activ4iiee that have i>ean 
presented ijj the artiolae and books on value clafif ication, along with many 
new ones. The activities have application for all.clssrooms and ^students.' 
A very U3eral book for developing durriculum.in vattue clarlficatie^. 




^ Esther Hassell 
July, 197^ 



.GLEANINGS FROM THE O.S.U. VALUfeS CLARIFICATION AND 
DISTRICT 19 DECISION MAKING WORKSHOPS WHICH POINT 
rOWAkD A MORE HUMANISTIC" APPROACH TO EDUCATION. 



THIS FOLL(?>S THE DISTRICT 19 S^6rKSH0P'S GENERAL 

objective of improving students' self image by- ■ 
assisti?;g them to develop decision 'Making skills. 
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POSSIBLE 0LT:C0KES which may be gained by studying values or valuing; 
1.. Be able to know more about themselves 
2\ Identify clearly their personal values 
. 3. Give greater committdent to those values 

4. Experience the satisfaction of achieving what is valued 
. 5. Become more effective decision makers 



IS: 
1 

\. 

3 

I 

5 
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7 



Creeiv . hu cn 

< hosen 1 ruih alternatives 

chosen after reflection upon consequences 

Something vou esteem, prlze» and cherish 

somelihing you ^will publicly affirm 

something that is acted upon 

something that becomes a pattern in your life 



^ Tf^ken from the Teacher's or Leader's 
Guide to Deciding 

SOME GT^IDELINES when introducing a new subject into the curriculum, such as 

Decision Making, it would be great to have the entire faculty aware 
of it. Ill feelin'g and misunderstandings develop when this sort 
of communication is lacking. Let everyone in on the "good stuff." 

Use Process 
Dialogue 
• Avoid damaging overlap 
Provide Time 



SOME JOPICS lb PURSUE 



decision making class in the Values unit 
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I. 
2 . 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Importance oTvvalues in the decision making process 
The indivldualj^personal nature of values 
A definition of y^ues 
Recognition pi iralul^ in others 



(jLarif ication ^of our 



^values 



Identification of values 
Converting v.ilues into objec 



jroups 

*s for use in making decisions 



A PLAN FOR DECISION MAKING 



A. Exanine, recognize, and realize the importance of what you value In 
regard to the decision. 

B, Gather^ 'know and^ fase .ill the relevant information avaialble. 

1. Findlall the -al tertvGtives — search for more than you see at 
/irst. Ask, read, think. 

2. Explore, think'about the .pojs Bible outcomes, Qonsequences. 

3. Think about--weigh — the probability of outcomes, the 
relationships between actions and outcomes. 

4. Desirability of outcomes (personal preference) 
********** The decision* maker needs to thinkof the kinds of information 

necessary to him. Also,^ sources , sequence , .and intetpretat ion . 
Some sources of data might be: priqted matter, ideas and opinions 
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Of others, surveys, tests, individual himself— past and present 
^ * experiences • Check infoxmation for inaccuracies and distortion. 

Beware of ignorance regarding the data needed. This mijiht result 
in using irrelevant data* 

C. Know and use an effective strategy for converting these values, objec- 
ti\^s, 'information and risks into an action , 

********** 

Regarding Strategy: Calculating the risks associated with each 
alternative and applying what is learned to making the decision. 
Integrating these steps into a decision requires the use of a 
strategy. . ^ 

Conditions und^r which all decisions are made can be divl^lcd in!- 
four classificaWons: Certainty . Risk^ Uncertainty , Combinatio n. 

Strategies commonly used are Wish , Safe^ Escape , and CoiTibJn.it ion. 

(Much of the Preceding "Plan" is contained in Raths* Valuing Process, p. m 
in the Values Clarification Handbook . 

"EFFECTIVE DECISIOK MAKING REQUIRES THAT THE DECISION MAiOBR BE WILLING TO 
ACCEPP THE RESULTS OF HIS DECISION/4 When a person exercises .his power, 
control and freedom 4ie must fee responsible for what happens. 

f 

SOME ACTIVITIES THAT WEr/ USED IN THE VALUES CLARIFICATION WORKSHOP W]iIt:H 
LEAD TOWARD VALUING AND^PERSONAL GROWTH. 

The following are Dr. Simon's strategies used in the demonstration with 
fourteen teenagers: 

1. Articles of Value Think of a tangible possession that has great 
significance in your life* Four students were given a short tiuif 
to think and then time to tell of his choice. 

2. Validation From whom do you need more approval' — kind, valicratin^ - 
words. What specif trally do y^u want to hear? Again, four students 
were asked to respond. 



3. Wiping Out Tell oi an experience wh'en you came^-close to dG/d't;h. 
Who would mourn for you? If you had wiped out yesterday, what arc 
the important things that you would miss that you haven* t Jone, 
^^QXA^^^t you would miss. doing the most? ^ 

A. .Toy Tell what j6y is to you. * 

*\. Perfect *day&^ What would yoju do and experience in two perfect- 
days? Describe them. 
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These activities were nsed in the class numbering approximately 
seventy-five idultft- 

1. Validation: Trios of people worked together. Each pe^ 

spoke to his topic without interruption until time'^was 
called. Stopping immediately is important, also pausing 
with ^\es close<L to set ideas and for a transition period. 

a. Who validates you more than anyone else? 

b, Who are some people from whom^you would like more 
va] idation?. 

2. I Learneds: Translate trhe listening and talking into "I learned * 

that I — ^ Use the same rules as in'part 1. 

Also, thesa^ could be '*! re-learned thaf I ^ 

or "1 see lhat I need to 

More Validation: Each one in the trio tells (2 minutes) about 

running dvay from home. Then each Of, the others sav.s/"'Thev 
would have missed you if you had really gone away." Yon mnst 
then reply, ''People today miss me after I go away.'* 

Be sure to vary the< group size as you go along* 

More validation: Think of people you need to validate. Take 
time for each to do this. (Time it.). Then otlu^rs Jn the 
group are to say, '*I wholeheartedly agree." 

r 

5. Inventories--rhe categories ar^ endless. Use sextet. 

• . ■ • 

Example: Personalized Name Taj^s ^ 

On^a card or sheet provided, letter your first name in Kood- 
slze letters at the center, leaving the four corners of the * 
card free. In the upper left hand corner" place tfhe w/)fd 
History and under it the dates of first', a death whi<:h 
d'fected you. Next, an accomplishment you are proud to havc^ 
made. Then, a turning point in your life, and last a succe*;.s. 

In\the upper right hand corner name some favorites : 
Irst - a movie ^ 
econd - food ^ . t 

'Third -* ^ place ^ . ' . 

FourlK - a pastime ^ ^ ^ \ 

In the lowtr right hand side name about four p eople who .no' 
nourishing (as opposing toxic) to you. ^ \ * ' 

In tfie iov7er left, some places . 1. Tranquil Ity'j "2. ^pv(M 
2, Teai;^», ^» * Five del,lclous days. - (You would change these* 
categories In respect to the group with whom you are workinr\ * 
of *<:oiirsN. ) 4 ' / . ^ 

Nov, to fl'nislj thi6 side of your card, write ^t least f fve word 
ending in ing which denot-6 thli)g3 you <fAlue dolt>y^. 
KNan;'ie--shjarnig , vi^l^ 




Group ConcenBue. Sextecs. lime Limit. Need paper and pen or pencil. 
Suggested categories; A type of restaurant a movie you reallv 
liked this year, music (title), a large city. A much more difficult 
exercise is siiriiar and called a' scavenger hunt. 
I 

3. Scavenger Hunt. Work with new people. (Leader will need to'*' 

n>d(1ifv tjie categories according to the class or people involved.) ^ 
Sextet. \]] kt'i'P tr.?tk of the decisfons. 45 minutes - 

UmS ALL DISLIKE / 
pickled pig*s feet 







CMEGOPY 


ITEMS ALL LIKF 


1. Focti (ex^TL^le') 


prime .rib 


2. Clothing st-vie 




3. -TV program 








5. Subje; r ' von t^oK in 


school 


Place 








f>8. Sohc, 








IC. scb -i^ 1 "ask ;cher th 


ac-tiioi teaching 



> 



For students substitute an, appropriate/item. ' 



the ttrr.e 
5 points fr^r 



up score your answers like: ] point for' ^aoh' disHkcS : 
each concensus answer* Take time to- hear scores'i,^ 



AnsweV: Which' item was the most- fun to work'wi'th? ,WiicH'wk8 the 
most dlff Idult. • ' ■ ^ / ' 

*I terns *ve 'all disliked were^"hard to f^Yid.*' , \\ ' ' ' 

^ hoobe 1 Item ending in "ing" from your Personalized Naioe/Tfl^ and*tel> 
vour grrur"4^out it. Ihey are all to listen in an accfeptirfg manner", 

Hii fnot to Interrupt. Preface^ vouf remarks "wi'tli, "Hey groU^- f J:want 
knw'I ahi Mving mv values." ^ ' 

Self C ince^t Forced jCh^Jdce This is a Yather jomplicAted Rank Order 
Lxer^lse. This example was done with the large '^rdup of adults'who were 
Involved In the workshop; however, most items s^em' appropriate ■ for 
v.irloLib age groups. The list of items can be shortened to fit the^eoi^le 
involved. Possible items: Asking my heJp; Givifig.my help; Good idea; 
Helping a stranger; Finishing a difficult task; Creating something of. beautv; 
Gettirij; something df my chest; Showing true feeling; Masterlnj^ .some tlfffjcu 
endeav(^r; Accomplishing something alone*; Belng^'asked to share a sferrc-t ; 
Assuminj^ an anr>onu!ar position; Receiving an unexpected gift. J3e1nj,» t(»M 
vou ar<^ aLtr>iorlve: '^iSnin^; Asking for ^f fectloil. 

[\> bt'^in have t^^e rarticipantfe^'old a paper to give the number of 
sqiM;(^e*s ne^ej to rrnk ihe. It^ft: Uae" peftcils in order, to be able 
to change fsel e( i l^n^ as vou go ajong**^. J^umber each sqoQre, starting 
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at the upper left hand corner ai^' moving to the right. End with 
the last number In the lower right. Before you start, be sure the ^ 
people rea] ize that; they are to rank these Items .cr..rAi "Z\l]',^ ' 
^ l^i|kes_^ feel to do them-ranglng from 1 (feels re.illv good) 
to 16 (no 1)1 1- deal. ) . . . 

,Raad th) items and have .participants vrite in the squares as they 
go. Clranv.ps will probably neecT to be made as they hear each item 
A culininatiou tor tl.Js is to do a physical^ continuum around the wall 
<itter c'v.-rvuiie has m;ide his Qhoices. ^ ' ' | 

V.' Kem.^i^ring. Private; eyes -^losed^^Bp^t. 

a) Kemembfer a moment o^ great love: location, sensory j>erccpH..n. 

b) Whycr why '.has it not recurred? 

c) Wliat can 1 do' to recre^t^- it? 

Self tftFTtr A: Trophy' cas^ Think of something you would like to 
accomrlishf- perhaps a ch^pge that you wo'uld like to make In your wav 
of doing things-whatever-. Then take a piece of paper and draw 
a--tropBy sitting upon a^'b^se on which. you can write your nauin and 
the dSle you set for finishing the contract. On the back of thf- 
slieet.. prepare a list 'of observable acts Ulch will be Steps In Time 
tor realizing your desired Imprpvement. 

Common IJx^erience— gr^up 'ftncejisus, timed. Group <Df 3, or 6 - 
a) 'Moment of ecst^iy (example: CKr,lgtmas Tuorning "or evo) - ^ 
h> A time of ..loneliness . ' • 



s 
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12. 
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c) 
d) 



^Something we are all proud of having done 
Failure * V ' * V 



A hope 



Tnvento^ . tho exampl/we did in class was fairly long and some- 
what, con^licated: You need sheets pffepared for your group showinK 
grid with a. w,idetf column space at Che far^ l,eft, and-two wider 
^spaceb (ccO^mn) at the, far right.* Between these will he eighr 
columns ofVi^ual width. Leavet^^lenty of space at the tbp oi the 
matrix fors/tho fallowing identification: Columns; 1. Peoplo, 
^2. Years (0^ r.-f.^t ionship,' 3. Parental Approval (\/) , nis.ipprdv.i I 
'4. Compi^rftlon or Cooperarlon, 5. Giving (C), Taking (T) , Sh'uinr. ^ ) 
N(MirIijhihg Ti Tf>xic, /. If ipo^nev is a factor iii .my wav ($), 
How often clh \ see fhis person? Too often (+),'Nr)r enough (• ) , OK 

r - ' ^ " " 

/ Contrnuum. . W^j^ring Seat Belts^ Are yoq someone who insists th;ii ^ - 
everyone in ^hp rar hucklq-up «befdre starting the engine, or aw xjui / 
^at the far ^nd of t'onllnuum with youf scissors Yeadv^* to ciit ofV 



6. 
8.' 



any vislbi^^ seat belts? Draw a horizontal * line and label, the far 
left sftJe, f)rive-in Dan; the middle, Half-way Har\and the faV 
right, Scissors St^n. A physical continuum might be \n'<, 



.\fe \>vu someone who—? This is ano4:her example of type^ of clari- 
. tication. rrounS ri^es: Student may pasd (choose no^ to answer); 

\ Mu<^ont in-tv jsk vou the same question; You may pass. 

-\_^' ^)neMions: r> you someone who * ' 

a; t^tfp^ -Ml insects? 

*lisl!Kt-> 'Harbar3*Str:eisand? \ ' " \ ^ 

(iisl ikes'Elvis? . ^ ' . " ^ 

t») drives too fast? 

1") uses roll -on deodorant? 

g) lov^s th3 ocean? 

h) somel^ne wlio h^S '^oplif ted? 

Ji i) likes peanut butter and jelly sandwiches? 

J) is concerned about pollution? 

k) ts' happy with your religious beliefs? 

1) is the Oldest in the family? , (good or bad?) 

m) ib ihr youngest in the family? (good qr bad?) 

n) l>elieves in legalizing marijuana? 

On any controversial issue,'* do not jump in casually. Ask a clarifying 
que^tirfn ihat delineates the answer. , ' \ 

15. Rank orier. 'In groups of 3 do irj4^idual rahking of: 

Whirh w*»uld vou rather be? *(1) the President of the Hnitod St-itr*s, 
(2 V Have a genius I.Q.^ (3) a mul'tirmillionaire ^ 

Share your i easonijig .with the group. « ^ 

ABOfTTHE ACXIVWTFS or, is Sid Simon Uses the term, 'Strategies. There are 
manv excelient examples of activities in the book^ Values Clarification by 
Sidney Slmolf, lel.iuii W. Howo, and Howartl Kirschenbaum. It is a handbook 
of ^ractic.nl si ra.t o^' u^s lor teaphers and Studenta. * ' ^ . f 

;rhe activities or .strat^^gies, if you (xrefer, that I have listed above are 
xsome that were used in the ciass at O.S.U. * 

16. " lALAC T am liveable arvl CapablS. On a pa:>er wfite your first name* 

mid upper center and the Initials lALAC just under it, Explain the 
meaning the fP^ltials after -you have told the story of Kennv. 
Kenny's sell Imago was practically destroyed by the many events ami 
responses of the «liy» He , was made to f-eel that he was an iinimporl aul , 
inferi«>r person bv everyone with whom he came in contart. Compost* 
your storv to Illustrate this th-eme antUas voii toll- it, at t(*r .(wn h 
dentrurtive event,* tear off n plece'of your lA^AC si^n. Then'as 
the day or period progresses and i<n|^eract Ions t&ke place between 
students and teaefiers, be sure t9 tear off plec^es of the sign .to 
illustratie the point. W • * 
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has^h! -H ,r . '"^^ f.or^everyona. Ut each one. as 

has. be^n dealt with poorly rip a piece off. (2) Pan be used to 

Could ^^I^LT^;:''"' ^° -"dieri"; 

^k^) Could be-«6ed in the teacher lounge. 



DOS : ^ * ' . " . . * ' - * 

1. encourage- thft positive. 

2. Do encourage people .tt» express true feelings. v • 

3. Do help indi\/idual8 to see alterna^tives. . ' 

^. j)o hr^e individuals evaluate^ data by u^iW^ learned statements." 

*). Do help participants clarify their values>^ • • 

. 6. Do permit individuals co V^s" if he does^i't wish to respond. • 

7. Do provide an atmosphere where people can respond, honestly. 

. ». Do giveJI^pple the opportunity to express hostility. 

9. Do help]» individual discover what is important , to him. ' 

10. Do be a Ifgkan beirtg. 

11. Do be understanding. ' • * 

12. Do li3ten. * * . - , l~ 

13. Do display warmth, . ^ ' - • ^ v 

U. Do allow structure and variety of techniques to evalue from the group. 

i\. Do be alccepting. . , ^ ^ 

^6. bo 0^ consistent.^ ' . ' ' , 

17. -bo enfourH^e discussion emphasizing student/stydent interaction. - 

i«. Do en^urage creating new , techniques. ' ' 

19. Do create a climate, to encourage respect.* ■ * */ . * ^ 

20. Do Value a variety of thinking. \ . ' - * . 

21. Do live by your values. * ' ♦ 
22*vDo teach the process of valuing and' not values themselves. 



DON'TS: ' ' ' '* 

1. Don't impose your values. # 
,2. Doo't give answers. * ^ ^ 

. 3. Don^t make judgn^ents. ^ ^ 

A . Don * t bo a rrhony ^ " ^ - ' " . ' 

DoQ^t expect 'change to take place itmnediately. 

6. Don*t be trfticaj of other people's Values. - 

7. Don't nesitate to impose out values on a mutual basis once the 
cJ i)aat>fe^ has^heen established. 



HELPS, HOPEFULLV, Potpourri of thoughts gathered at Ae ^orkshop^: 

-*K As .i safeLv procedure before t eying any of the^efcificf activities/ 
midmrstand^ the und^lylng philosophy.' ^ee Raths, Harmin, and Simon, 
Val_ue^>n(l Tea cMn g. Be ^*sure ngt to overlap .another teacher In uslnc 



thv act lv.it ief^^. 
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^2. Before starting. the activity, be aure to indicate whether the ' 
results vill be kept private or made public. 

* • * • 

3. Values arev <nSferent in decision making. . * • 

4. People are ^io^ng the best they can at the moment. (Dr. Siinon) 

'5. Ask for* feedback from those you trust and 'only when you feel strong' 
enou^li^to rake it. ^ 

6. Va3i5a4ion is tremertdcusly important. . * ' ' 

7. The vuliare concept: The vulture f eeds ^n my self put-down.- 
^. . Try to ej ki;inat;-' tLhe *'red pencil*' strategy at all f^mes. 

9. ^Rfeep the j^.o'. Correcti^e' statements-low; Validating &iate^ents-hlgh. 

10. Teach va^uin; rather than values. ' 

11. We must separate values from attitudes, beliefs, and concerns. 

12. There ar«' no right or wrong values. * 

« i 

* . 13. CritkiST undermines the person trying-to do* the best he can. 

U. Keep all evaluation regarding- decisions %rv a ijoh-judgmmntal basis. 

15. i:^^. third levei teaching strategies whenever possible. 

lis. The Physical, Cogjiil^ive and Affective domains need to be working. 

17/ . \ person who has onlVj one set of values" t^&t are applied ^jutonMl l< ally, 
without being examined, functions more like a machine than a human behiK- 

18. If a person knows how to identify /Jhla values, he ctn use the values ^ 
in^ clarifying objectives and starting actions that will.be necessary . 
to realize t^ho^e objectives. . ' t 

-IMPLEMENTAIIOM: ' . ' 

- • A. District 

1. Aave a workshop or presentation by experts, such as House and' 
Darhv f. DT O.C.E. * 

Prt'Dar? d Guide Borok or Handbool^ for iteachers to ust.. 

3. :he references suggested by members of the Worksjiop commit li-t- ' 

.(HeJen Hindman, chairman) • , ^ 

^. ''^se the r:oncept of Values Clarification in an Alternative School 
. situation. . 
f s 
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B. Individu!^ Buildings 



1. .Allow time for a short "awareiAkSs" presentation at an early (in 

the year) staff meeting. 

2. Have team or teams of teachers review the books we re( elver an«} 
share with the remaining staffT 

J.. Have a building inservice workshop using materials from Sliw^nS 
Values Clarification Handbook . 

^hare information regarding'^anv regular',' scheduled t outset iu 
aluis liTiflfation or Decision Making.* ^ | 

f , Make^r.'Vi Lon for a "clearing house svstem** in order to sluin 
X ^ -^.atlrials ^ r in : orToation about /-^hat Is being used. •» 

Make provision for disseminating information regarding-vorkshou 
^ naceriaXs% 

7. Use Che ideas in .the advi-^ory groups when feasible.' 
Make available copies of the bibliographies.- 

1. Parent night activities \ . 

a. Vartiglpate in som^'of the strategies as we did^aJt the . 
O.S.r. workshop. ' , ' • 1 ' • 

^ b. School' board members might be invited. . 

2. ' Special presentation for. the School Board. ( 

MATERIALS FROM WHICH I DREW HEAVILY IN MAKING THIS SUMMARY: \ * , • 

1. Gelatt, H.B., Vatenn&rst, B., Carey, Richard ^ Dgci^ing ; a J^cader' s dulde 

2. School District 19 Workshop Tlaterials : Decision Making Skills , 197fe 
From the Guidance Handbook . v ^ . 

Sim^in, Sidney B. , I^owe, Leland, Kirschenbaum, H. Value^ Cla'r ideation 
A Handbook of Practicfil Strategies for Teachers and "Students 




A. Raths, Louis, H^nnin, Merrill, Simon, S., Values in Teaching 

5. Notes from observation and partitipation ia»the O.S.U. clasfc conductttl 
' Tnainly by Gert Curwin and Ken I|tiggii>$/^ - »^ ^ ' 



VALH^ SURVEY 



SEXi HALE 



FEMALE 



J 



CITY AND STATE OF BtRTH 



BIRTHDATE • 

J 

Below is a list of 18 values arranged L alphabetic«a ord^r. Your task is to 

vn?"™^?,.. importance to YOU/ as guiding principles In " ' " 

tuuk lire. - ^ * 

Study the list careiully. Then place a 1 next to the value whith is most im- 
portant to you, plade a 2 nexf to the value which is second ao8t important to yo\i^ 
6tc, The vplue wlich is least important, relative to the others, should be 
ranked 18. ' . ' . . ■ , 



Work sluwlv md tMnk carefullv. If you change your mifid", feel free to chanj;.. 
your answ.-r-,. "hr end r^s-ilt should truly' show how you really feel-. 
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.A COMFORJAbLK LIFE / 
.^uV EXCITING LIFE 

A SENSE Of accomplishment 

A WORLD AT PEACE 
^ A CTORLD OF BEAUTY 
KQUAUTY 
FAMILY SECURITY 
FREEDOM - t 

HAPPLVESS * • ' 

INNER HARMONY 
MATURE LOVE 
NATIONAL SECURITY 
mjVSURE ' 
SAVATlON 
SPLF RESPECn 
SOCIAL RECOGNITION 
TRUF FRIENDSHIP 

wrswM 
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(a prosperous life) ' *^ 

(a stimulating, active life) 

(lasting contribution) 

(free of war 4bd conflict) \ 

(beauty*, of jiature ancT the arts) 

(brotherhood, equal opportuhity for 

(taking care of loved ones) 

(independence, free choice) ' 

(contentednebs) 

(fjaedca from inner conflict) 

(sexual and Spiritual intimacy) 

(protection from attack) 

(an enj9yable, leisurely life) 

(3aved, eternal life) ' 

(self-esteem) 

(respect, admiration) 

(close companionship) 

(a n\ature understanding of life) 



s 



Below is a list of another 18 values. Rank t^iese' in order of importance in "t^e 
same way you ranked the first list on the preceding 4)age», 



AMBITIOUS 
BROADMINDED 

( APABLF - 
CHrKPFI'l. 
CLLAN ' 
COURAGEOUS 
FORGIVING 
HELPFUL . 
riONEST ^ 
\ rMAGLNATIVE 

^Independent' 



INTELLECTUAL 



LOGICAL 

LOVING 

()BH)IIOT 

POLITE 

RESPONSIBLE 

SELF-CONTROLLED 



(hard-working, aepij-ing) 

(open-minded) 

(compete^it, effective) 
Clighthearted, joyful) 

(neat, tidy) ^ - 

(standing up for your beliefs) • 

(willinWto pardon others), 

(working the welfare (>f others) 
' (sincere, truthful) 

(daring, creative) 

(self-relfant, self-sufficient) 

(intelligeit, reflective) 

(consistent, rational) 
. (affectionate, tender) 

(dutiful, respectful) ^ 
^ (courteous, welT-mannef ed) 

(dependable, reliable) 

(restrained, self-disciplined) 

V . 
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MY PARK 



fiv Park is a gmup ^.ctlvitv using a budget of materials, time and people. This 
activity ma> be ubcJ in ecorv£>mics» cartography or civics. Values arc' lmpor taut 

in the choicer ma as to use of the land and jnaterlals. No additional mat- 
erials or labnr «;*rMii He allowed. 

0 , 

Ma teria ls , ' 
T — * . ^ . ^ 

I <;heet of car.'buarcl approximately 3 feet long by 2 feet; wide 

I sheet white onstructicn paper 9 x 12 inches 

1 'sheet green c^.Dstructiott par>er 9 x 18 inches 

1 sheet bro;^ construction paper 9 x 18 inches 

1 sheet blTie constructiofi paper 9 x 18 ^Incfies , ' ' 

^ sticks or modeling clay or a pound per groups 

1 -^Hiall trfb<» iMt-mr's g.lue 

1 icL ige. o; tO '^Ir>hks (flat type) * ^ , . ' 

1 i. iikin^ pen (Mack\)r biuej ' 

*^ Vk'O' U' * >rk1'i2 for r wo^pO-minute class periods ^ 

Construct a park for a town having people. The town is mainly t 

type (farming, manufacturing, Numbering, etc.). There are ^other narks \u 

the town. Most of the people live in * ^ ^houses, mobile s , ^hiplc. ' 

apartments, condominiums). The town populafion is divided thus: 
* 36^. 01 th^\peopl6 are lyider 18 vears of age ^ 
20^ are 18-?6 yearrv of age ' 

30^ are 25^6yVeai*s ^ge ^ ^ ^ 

2^t arc, over 6^^ars of . age \ 

i The .ihjvc description oKt^he division of the population is merelv a suggestli-n. 

In one period plan the park^ location, land ar6a, equipment, entrances ami I'xits, 
ne* essarv signs for communication with 'rtie , users, and fees, if any. lUe iMrk 
should be one that members of the group would enjoy using. 

Question: Which groups of people would enjoy uslpg- jthe park? 
'Question: Would any Individuals or groups feel' left out? 
Question: , Is the park arranged so that Individuals or groups oouM use 
^ ^ the e'^uipment without hurting people taking part in f^tlu-r 

• nea\:-by activities? 

\ssign each worker a p^t of th^ labor to create the' park. f 

KValu t u^n r»v otKer 9,T(>n\nK^A park-c roatora cfci the following or ^ri»np i > t-.i unun/ 
rating srale: 

Lirter prevention - 10 points 

^er^atile -.20' points. ^ 
Suital^ie equipment - 20 points • . , ^ 

Kountairffe and* rest rooms - 10 points 
!.ntrance and Exits 10 points • • ' 

"^^igns *- 10 points . * ' j 
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. ^ THE ADCTIONyfiAME y 

The auction game is a simulktion game designed to bring out some of th^attitudea 
and values that* condition the choicer students make* -Ppon entering the fantasy 
world of ayction game, dreamt ind hopes can be b"?)ifght, Tl^ items offered for . ^ 
sale represedt a rich variety of personal ^goals* Each stiiuent has a ^tolnl c)l 
2,000 investment units'. Twenty-four items will gd up for^'bid,^ and the hlRho-.t 
bidder gets th^Jl.tera. The students are familiar with^all of the items h^VK^^ 
the bidding start's. The sales are recorded on' the board fox; review upon dt)^- 
pletioi\ of the game. There is a deb^efing discussi^^ji upon completion of the 
auction with implicatiii'us for s seco^dary English, claas. ' ^ j 

• ^ . . , XTEMS \^ . 

1> An exciting life : You will lead an exciting^ stimulating Ufe - encCuntering 
a wide variety of new, experiences with the confidence that you^are equal to 
all challenges and able to^ enjoy whatever ctwnes your way* ^ ' . 

2. Financial security ; You will have sufficient money ^to supply any material t 
^' needs or desires you have/ plus 6nough ^rplus wealth to use for any purpose 

of your choice - be it pampering others, contributitig to charity, or assuting 

social status. - . . * < 



3* Personal freedom:' You will 'have a life of independence, always being able to 
do what -you -know is righl: for^ you ip the here and now, without any^ Intorfereijc-^ 
from others/ , - , ^ ^ • . 

4 Pleasure ! You will lead'&n enjoyable, leisurely IIEq. 1?ou will -nbt p6 rushed 
by commitiJents, and aU-possible pleasures will readily be. available, ' ^ 

.5 Closeness to God : 'You will Bxperience*a communion with God - will know tha^ - 
you are serving Him and that you will achieve His purpose for you. 

.6- A world of beauty ; ^ou will live close to the beauty of nature 'and to the ^ 
% * beauCy of fine art, literature-, music and the theatre, 

^ 'i * • . . . - 

7. Jo b sati6f action : You will be recognized by all aa being the best- in your , 
^ profession, contributing liore than you ever hoped and achieving everything 
you ever dreameSl. , ' * , i 

8 A lonR life and good helitht You vill live far longer than tbe norfeal 1 He 
expectancy, but your physlcax and mental health will be superbl^y ^f^^^Jt. 
■ You will bfenefit from both the -vitality of youthfulness and the wisdom bom 
of experience. * ' . , ' ' , 

9. A cofaprehensive pergonal library i <rYou will pD.seas.a person.! library con- 
taining every bit of information ever Vecorded. The information wia be 
totally accessible - you will be' able to receive itoediately any Item you 
n-qiiestv in printed or voice-recorded form. r. ' ' ' " ■ 

in An ideal setting: You wiU hkve a home overlooking the most brautKul sconorv 

l^the world ?ho hqme will have the atmosphere, .pace, and ^,cilitie8,t^e^- 
' •' essary to .provide you and others of your choice with a perfe^^:! environment. 
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n. ^p'^fect love affalrf You will expeirienc^ a sexual and emotional relation- 
' wL'Jll / °' great/physical ..and emotional attractivene^ - a ; Son ' 

who will have the same expectations, of the affair as you. You will have ' 
absolute control over who is aware rff the affair. 

12. Political power ; You will be in a portion to control the destinies W most 

progifain on policy you choosei afid will be able to g^in the .cooperation 6f 
;. person of , organltation required by your purposes. ^ '^^ 

^ 13. Social service ; You will have the opportunity, th^ sTcili, and the resources 
to serve the sick and needy persons of the world. Full 'effort on your part 
will eliminate sickness and' need in your lifetime. 

U. AlLau thentic w.^; You will, live in a world W which all peopl^^re open 

honest, and ti-taJly able to relate authentically with one another. Wh.iLov,'r * ' 
'<-*Piing> exisi will be openly shared. . , • 

.15. Fame:- You will receive the respect and admiratfon of all and will bo in diMn.„ul 
at prominent social occasions and •decision-making conferences. 

16. U niversal br ot>Whood: Yoa will live in a world in which equal ^pp^rXunitv for 
all and love of one's fellow men Will be recognized as the primary values. 

• 17. A perfect femily life: You and your family will experience ideal relationships 
^ ^ t9get:her, each findi;ig the needpd love and security to assure personal growth 
within the family uni't. * 

^ 

. 18. , Innef peace; You will be free from all the inner conf>ict8, secure 'in the 

knowledge that yod will always make the right decisions ^n^. continue effertlve 
personal functioning. . • ^ ' " 

19. Intelligence: Yott will function at full mental capacity, being able to "per- 
ceive solutions to critical problems and to understand logical relatlonshlpa 
■/ "between ideas. ^ 

, 20. Creativity: You. will be able to formulate innovative ways pf communicating 
^ perceptive understandings. You will have tousually fdne command of several 
art i^edia, as well as verbal creativity.* . . • ' . ^ 

21. Wisdom; You will ha^?e a mature* understand^ of life and will be sought out 
by. others to furnish advice and counsel. • 



22. Sel^f-esteem; You wji'l respect yourself, knowing that you.are realizlnp. yox[r 
y potential and that vou are* a person -of gre^t worth, ^ ' - .* 

2\ Deep ^'rie ndshlps : You will always have many close knd meaningful relation- 
ships with persons you w6uld choose* to know veil. 



24. 



^ture love: You will attain lading sexual and spiritual intimacy with, 
Janother. ... ' ' 



Thi-^ game was. adapted from Creative JLearnlKg^Syst^ms, 



Inc., Clevitland Heights^ Ohiiy 
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SOME SU«8feST10NS FOR IMPtEMENtATION 

Orientation forUdministrators, counselors, etc. ' ^ • ^ 

Make respurcTe lidtg and'taaterials available in schoMs. 

Prt)vide inserjicfe for^ staff to acquaint staff with the concepts. 
U&e staff members whd^ha\;^* 9^t tended previous Workshops and seminars 
dealing with decision Wking ^nd values clarif ica£lon%^ ; 



Allow tfeac^rs>nd counselors within interest to explore' the use 
.of availa>)Ie materials in present cJ-Asses. 

•Arrange elective short-term cldftses in Decision Hnk^g 'or Values 
ClaVification '(Instructors 'would likely need insety ice .'training 0^ 

Incorporati'ia kdvisor-advisefi progrto. 

Incorporate ih grdup guidance sessions by counselor or selected ^ 
staff members. * ^ V - * 



ProVi'de DCe' course in the local area for- iptei?^sted. staff members 
(sheeted staff fccfe several' buildings, or tofal, staff iti orne Dr,m 
buildings V • • f , ' . ^ . * . 
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